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For the Register. 
PHILOSOPHY AND FAITH. 


We have already sufficiently expressed our 
dissent from the leading sentiment of Dr. 
Lord’s discourse. 
notices and illustrations which we are inclined 
to make and offer. We dissent especially from 
the propositions ; that the human mind is con- 


stitutionally hosule to Divine trath; that this 


fact is evinced by the human philosophies 


REE Do vuars, payable in six 


ho pay in advance for 


sed, except at the discre- 


But there are s ‘nie further 


tions on points of morals and religion were 
similar and coincident. But they adopted— 
from incidental citeumstances, perhaps—differ- 
ent generalizations. And thus one came to be 
accounted orthodox and the other heterodox ; 
one, a soldier in the legitimate army ; the other, 
a rebel in the ranks of the enemy. By this i!- 
lustration we would evince that there is less 
1} error and more real orthodoxy among men than 
there may seem to be; that a person may hold 
many false opinions while his primary views are 
just and true ; that there is not that open dark- 
ness upon the face of haman society which the 
popular orthodoxy supposes and declares. 

_ We are told, in the discourse under consid- 
eration, that ‘ philosophy is speculative, airy, 
intangible.’ But it is no more so than faith. 
Faith is speculative. Opinions are speculative. 
Calvinism is a speculation ; Hopkinsianism is a 
speculation. They are as far removed irom 
the standard of any sensible tests, as Platonism 
and Aristotleism, Realism and Nominalism, 
Sensualism and Idealism. There is—and every 
candid man must acknowledge the proposition 
'to be true---as much substance in philosophy 











which have been put forth ; that all these phi-| 4, jp faith; and as much air and bubble in 


josophies have been hurtful and mischievous ; 
that they ‘ lead, more or less, to superstition, 
idolatry, fanaticism, licentiousness and the sub- 
version of all things.’ 

Can the first of these propositions be proved 
either from the Bible er from any other source? 
There are a few poetical expressions in the 
Holy Scriptures which are frequently adduced 
as proof-texts in support of the doctrine of the 
inate and total depravatioh of human nature. 
But they cannot rationally be relied on as 
waching & definite doctrine which is contradict- 
«i by numerous passages of much plainer im- 
sort. God made man in His own image and 
likeness.’ God made man—generic man ; man 
in the plural number—vupright, but they—man 
as a collective term in the plural number— 
‘have sought out many inventions.’ They 
have contracted many corruptions. ‘The vicious 
habits of men are their own work, not the 
work of God. He made man right. But you 
say, that man lost the Divine image and like- 
ness by the fall. The Bible, however, does 
not teach this doctrine but the contrary. The 

ctrine that generic man now possesses the 
nage of the Divine Creator, is recognized in 
Gen. ix. 6. Let no man shed another man’s 
blood, * for in the image of God made He man.’ 


We readily admit and maintain that the doc- | 


irine of the constitutional fall of human na- 


ture does not stand on any human philosophy. 


This teaches a doctrine directly opposite ; that | 


the constitution of things never varies ; that the 
first vegetable, brute and man were the same in 
kind as all that have been propagated from 


them: that the first lion had a nature lke all 


subsequent lions ; that individdal acts and ex-/A ‘man acts-rationally only so far as he listens 


periences do not implant constitutional and 
i ereditary changes; that Adam must have 
been generically the same after, as before, his 
disobedience, as much as Cain was before and 
after he had taken the life of his brother, Abel; 
that if one single wrong act had changed man’s 
nature from good to evil, then a single right act 
must have changed that same nature from evil 

good ; that 

ges as often as there is a change in his 

oral acts ; that if there was a change in man’s 


consequently man’s nature 


constitutiong consequent on his first act of diso- 
edience it must have been miraculous ; and if 
miraculous, God, from an impulse of disappoint- 
eat or some other motive, undid and destroyed 
ina moment, the whole of His great work of 
reation, which He had been Jong doing and 
id done well; consequently that the fall was 
i's work, not man’s. 

This doctrine, with its corollaries, philosophy 

ects. The faith, which Dr. Lord so highly 
‘ppreciates, embraces it. Philosophy and faith 
ire here antagonistic. But this faith does not 
tand on the Bible. This Holy Book does not 
recognize such an event as.‘ the fall of man;’ 
an event which changed the character of the 
whole world from good to evil; from right to 
wrong ; from loveliness to deformity; from be- 
The 
Unthodox faith places the doctrine on the pages 


of the Bible, but it is done by force ; by arbi- 
trary construction and exegesis. 


ing a model to be a wreck and a ruin. 


It was never 


faith as there is in philosophy. But faith, you 
say, is not responsible for all the vagaries of 
imaginative believers. Very true; neither is 
philosophy responsible for the hallucinations of 
her visionists ; no more for the whims of Col. 
Symmes than faith is for the rash and crude 
prophecies of Capt. Miller. The propensity of 
| faith to overleap her legitimate boundaries, and 
/to ramble lawlessly abroad, is as strong as that 
of philosophy. The former, in this regard, can 
| justly claim no advantage over the latter. 

| You say, Sir, ‘ there is no question between 
| the decisions of Revelation and the speculations 
| of the intellect.’ 
| that whea Reason makes one decision and the 

| letter of the Bible makes another, there should 
|be no hesitation in accepting the latter. But 

| this proposition needs to be examined and quali- 
fied. True Reason and true Revelation never 

' disagree. They cannot because both testify 

| truth, And truth is never at variance with it- 
self. The understanding is man’s cognitive 

| faculty. He gains all his knowledge through 
\the medium of his understanding. He does 
/not know what phenomena mean—not even 

| what his own sensations mean—until his un- 
derstanding has acted upon them. He does 
not know that the Bible is the word of God | 
until his reason has decided that it is. Hedves | 
not know what the Bible signifies and teaches 
| until reason has interpreted its language. God 
makes no Revelation to man except through 
the medium of his intellectual nature. Reason 
is the substratum of all the rectitude there is 
| in man’s views ; in his opinions and in his faith, 
as much as in his knowledge and philosophy. 





You are understood to mean 


to the dictates of his understanding. 

When there is a discrepancy between the 
| voice of reason and the letter of Holy Seripture 
there is a previous question to be decided. It 
|is whether the literal import of the passage be 
lthe true meaning. And reason must deter- 


| mine this question. And when, after mature 
}examination, it shall appear that faith must 
| take one side and reason, the other side, the in- 
| 
| the greater ? 
| Faith. We must act rational!y, or we act im- 
| properly and unworthily of our intellectual and | 


| moral nature. 
| 


| lopen my Bible and read the first chapter of 
|Genesis. My faith tells me that there were | 
| three successive days and part of a fourth day— | 
|regular mornings and evenings—before there | 
| was a sun or a moun created. But my reason | 
tells me that there could not be morning and 
evening, day and night, without the sun, or | 
Shall I now yield 
implicitly to faith and believe what my reason | 
contradicts ? Would that be an act of manly pie- | 
‘ty? Should I please God by exercising an irra- | 
tional faith’ If there could not have been 
mornings and evenings before there wasa sun, 
then, surely, God has never said it. A certain 
good man may have written apparently to that 
effect. But he did not mean to declare an im- 
possibility. He wrote as his philosophy dictat- 
ed. But his philosophy was at fault. It did 


previously to its existence. 





conceived of by Moses ; and but partially under- | 
wod by the Apostle Paul. 


fue Calvinisue doctrine of depravity is as | and then proceed to another. 


differently sustained by observation and expe- 
ence as it is by the Holy Scriptures. 11 is not 
smanifest faet that there is more sin in the 
‘orld than there is righteousness. The very 
vorst man on earth, doubtless, performs more 
ght things than wrong. He utters more 
‘ths than he tells falsehoods. He transacts 
tore useful business than he does mischief. 
‘ad as the world is, it contains a vast balance 
Good is the rule; evil is the excep- 
itis such both physically and morally. 
‘ue pain in the world is Jess, by manifold de- 
grees, than the enjoyment. The vice which 
“os among men is outweighed and out- 
Humoered by the virtue. Philosophy teaches 


‘iat this Mus be fact, or the world would not 
glorify its Creator, } 


ol good. 


rhe world, manifestly, is not so deeply im- 
wersed in ignorance and false yiewsas Dr. L. 
epresents. ‘The primary berceptions of men 


not recognise the right order of the work of cre- 
God did not begin and finish one part 
He did not finish 
the earth before He made the moon and the sun. 
Go@works by principles. The whole system 
was in progress at once and together. “This is 
God’s method. In producing a tree or an ani- 
mal, He does not produce the parts separately. 
All the parts grow together. So, beyond all 
question, did the earth, the moon, and the sun, 
come simultaneously into their present form and 
perfection. And how must I now decide? 
Certainly by the force of evidence. If the evi- 
dence from faith preponderate, my decision must 
be with faith. Butif the balance of proof be 
with reason it must determine my opinion. 
Otherwise I cannot judge rationally. 

Again ; I read, in the second chapter of Gen- 
esis, that the river of Eden, after passing 
through the garden, parted into four mouths, or 
branches. That one of these branches com- 
passeth the whole land of Havilah, a land of 
gold; good gold ; also bdellium and onyx stone; 


ation. 





* all subjects, domestic, civil, ‘eral, religious, 
‘are mainly correct. Theit simple, ele- 
“ettary views are in the main true to nature 
“(to fact. Their errors are chiefly in the de- 
iment of generalization. They £Toup and 
“assify incorreetly ; often put evil things anq 
00d ones in the same category. Custom and | 
“ge mislead them. Their own sense of pro- 
“ely and truth often protests against the gen- 
wees which they assent to, and follow. I 
“¢ knew a man and his wife, in the town of 
“—. Both were enlightened and pious per- 
* They hever disagreed on any practical 
Net 8 ca They always liked the 
: S when not technically doctrinal. 
ta a of them was Calvinistic and the 
Me, i-Calvinistic ; one believed in the doc- 
Pe: of total depravity, the other believed in 
~~ Xistence of no positive, constitutional de- 
tad a all And this apparently strange 

S easily explained. Their simple percep- 





‘Ons, 





that another compasseth the whole land of 
Ethiopia ; that the third went to the East of 
Assyria; and that the fourth is Euphrates. 
This is the account. My faith may receive it 
as being good Geography. But my reasen is 
confounded and demurs. And here again how 
must I, as a rational being, decide. If I shut 
the eye of reason and Jook only with the eye of 
faith, do [ not act im the dark? And can it be 
that I honor God by the exercise of such a 
faith? Shall I eall that a divine Revelation 
which was, manifestly, the production of human 
ignorance. 

And again ; | read in the book of Leviticus, 
the rules to be observed in regard to a house 
infected with leprosy. My faith may swallow 
the doctrine that a house, built of stone and 
mortar, is susceptible of a disease which be- 
longs to an organic, animal body. If a house 
may have the leprosy, why may it not have a 
fever and the plague’ How can it have the 





} printed, you perhaps saw in the number for No- 


| returning upon the subject of the true organiza- 


| why? 


site ; | criticism, unite in the ecclesiastical principle of 
|quiry must be, on which side is the evidence | 


Reason is not always to yield to | 


| over which he is ordained. 


lieve what my reason contradicts? 


moont authority of reason in matters of human 
judgment. ‘Why do ye not even of yourselves, 
judge what ie right ;’ when I judge rationally 
my conscience approves and is satisfied. But 
if 1 believe, or profess to believe, in contradic- 


shutting my eyes against the light. 

We are repeatedly told, in the sermon, that 
there can be ‘no true philosophy which is not 
built on the Bible.” And why not with equal 
propriety affirm that there can be no true Geo- 
graphy ; no true Astronomy ; no true Geology; 
no true Ontology ; that is not constructed from 
the Bible? Every science stands upon facts; 
these facts may be in the Bible or out of the 
Bible. Facts are facts wherever they exist. 
And they are the foundations of all science. 

‘We now, in conclusion, propose one ques- 
tion; what doctrine is there in true religion ; 
in Christianity, which contradicts reason? 
The author of the sermon, before us, has con- 
stantly in his purview the dogmas of the Trinity 
and of Calvinism, He is aware that these are 
unreasonable doctrines, He cautions young 
gentlemen not to submit these doctrines to a 
fair and rationaP investigation. They must be 
| acquiesced in implicitly. It is dangerous to 
| reason about them. But be itremembered that 
|these doctrines were reasoned into the Bible 
| before they were ever found there. The word 
| Trinity is not in the Bible. Neither is there 
| any other word, or phrase, or sentence of equiv- 
alent import. Nor is the word, election, in the 





| election, recognized in the Bible, is not an un- 
| conditional choice, or acceptance. It is a thing 
| to be made sure, by diligence in refraining from 


former more than the latter? Ought 1 to be- 


Our Lord Jesus Christ recognizes the para- 


tion of my reason, I am liable to the charge of 


| Calvinistic sense, found in the Bible. The! 


Stronger by the strength of every other; be- 
cause he knew every other personally, and they 
had compared their thoughts, before they 
pledged themselves to help each other stand 
before a corrupt and frivolous world—to repre- 
sent and preach Christ. It might be ‘ matter 
of history that there was no house of worship 
erected for sixty years’ by such a Church ; and 
yet it would be all the stronger spiritually. It 
is a matter of great doubt with many, whether 
these houses of worship, with all the advantages 
they undoubtedly have, are not a disadvantage 
to the life of Churches, by coldly keeping to- 
gether, with their bricks and mortar, companies 
of persons who have no other cause of ‘ assem- 
bling themselves together’ than that they have 
a pecuniary interest in said bricks and mortar. 
When Roger Williams said in his old age, 
that there was no Church of Christ extant on 
earth for him; and even believed it would re- 
quire a new age of miracles to produce one, he 
| evidently had a conception of a Church far dif- 
|/ferent from thatof J. K. At one time in his 
‘life, he had so far agreed with a few brethren 
in his conception of Christ, (who may well ex- 
|haust the fervid activity of millions of souls, 
himself still. unexhausted,) that he assembled 
| with them, and they mutually baptized each oth- 
‘nant told each other what they knew of divine 
'trath; and the first Church of Providence was 
|formed. So much truth was seen at that time, 
jand has been represented and preached ever 
since, that Church after Church has sprouted 
|from that germ and cast its protecting branches 
over generation after generation. If it has re- 
|ceived any aid from bricks and mortar, yet nev- 
er depending on them it has never been shut in 
from the more spiritual influences that tke living 
God sheds daily. But strong and living as it 
was and is, it would have been a prison-house to 








iniquity and learning righteousness. It is only 
by subtle reasoning that the doctrines, now de- | 
nominated Orthodox, are inserted and forced | 
_into the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- | 
‘ments. And what has been reasoned in, may, | 
certainly, as legitimately be reasoned out. The | 
same kind of weapon employed in offensive | 
war, may rightfully be used in a war of de- 
fence. eas 





For the Register 
LETTERS TO A POLE ON RELIGION IN AMER- | 
ICA, NO. XIII. 


My Dear Frienp :—If you read the Chris- | 
tian Register, in which my letters to you are | 


vember 15, that a correspondent asks me some 


questions. lam not sorry to have reason for | 


tion ofthe Church. He asks me at the feet of | 


| which sect of the Baptists, enumerating several 


of them, (the Calvinistic, the six principles, or | 
the seventh day,) I would have Congregation- 


| alists sit, to learn to be strong Churches ? 


Tho very qnestion shows that mv letters have 


not been deemed worthy a very attentive peru- | 


sal. I said Congregationalists should sit at the | 
feet of the Baptists an ecclesrastical matters. And 
Because the Baptists in all their various | 
sects, as to theological speculation, or biblical | 


mutual independency, and independency of the | 
Church upon civil institutions ; and this inde- | 


+ pendency is also the essence of Congregational- 


ism. Congregationalists are weak, in so far as 
they do dot trust to, or grow from the principle 


of Congregationalism. ‘They have sacrificed it | 
to sectarian purposes. They sacrifice it still. | 
A Congregational minister is brought to the bar 
of an association of ministers, again and again, 
when he is responsible only to the Church which | 
he joined, and that only so long as he volunta- 
rily continues a member of it, and to the Church | 
There is no objec- 
tion to ministers associating forsvcial and other 
purposes, perhaps; but these Associations are 
not the societies to which Christ gave the name 
of Church. The Churches of Christ are bodies 
of believers in the truth of which he is the life, 
and whenever two or three agree in their con- | 
ceptions of him, there is he in the midst of them, 
more or less, according to the depth of their in- | 
sight. They bind themselves to each other for 
a time; for as long as they can agree sufficient- 
ly in principles, to value each other’s watch- 
care. If they have much truth, there is little 
danger of their separating, for there is no bond 
of union stronger than mutua! perception of im- 
portant and life-giving truth. « There is no love 
80 deep, as that which attends the imparting and 
receiving of impulses of good. That is the 
green spot in the desert of life,—the hour in 
which we were ‘caught up into vision of princi- 
ples,” in company with or through the sugges- 
tion of others. It seems to me absurd and futile 
to call a collection of persons a Church, whose 
whole unity depends on a building which gath- 
ers them once a week within its bounds, and 
who do not know or care for each other. A 
Church is built, as the apostle says, of living 
stones. Its purpose is to embody Christianity, 
to give it flesh and blood, whereby it may be- 
come visible, and express the truth, and call 
men to the truth. Its funetion is not merely or 
chiefly to be, but to do. The individuals who 
compose it, should know one another, and dis- 
tribute to one another offices, and each one throw 
in his activity to accomplish the end. But how 
can men do any thing together, unless they be 
agreed ; and how can they be agreed, unless 
they know each other; and how can they know 
each other, in any true sense of the word, un- 
less they are united in the pursuit or possession 
of a truth, which is above all personality,—a 
good which is nothing Jess than God! Butif 
a Church is this living whole, then it must be 
very limited in time and space ; and to be strong 
it must be independent of other Churches, and 
centre itself upon the truth it embodies, trusting 
only to that for permanence and power. The 
method by which an individual becomes strong, 
is the method by which a Church becomes 
strong. This is not by adding to its magnitude 
but by concentrating upon its vital principle. 
The old Independents usderStood the matter. 
They,every man of them, felt themselves strong 
in the Lord against a world in arms, When 
two or three associated, every one felt himself 











‘of a wandering mind.’ 


Roger Williams. He was one among ten thou- 
For him there was no tarrying along 
He learnt more 


sand. 
with slower moulded souls. 


tecting shade according to its own provision and 
he found no fellows thereafter. What can be 
more glorious and beautiful than just these facts? 
Here is an association which does not imprison 
All those who are living into the 
same truth, act together. But one has farther 
vision. He departs todo justice to that and the 
former association instead of anathema mara- 
natha, bids him ‘God speedif thou art tight; 
we remain to pray that thoa mayst really be led 
by the spirit of God, and not become the victim 
Is not this better than 


its members. 


‘to call him up asa culprit,before an association 
'of Churches,not an individual of whose members 
| knows this brother, and who are most likely to 


misjudge him, and speak evil of him? Suppose 
he is in errore Then he, and those whom he 
gathers to follow him, will soon separate. Er- 
ror cannot bind together like truth. Never yet 
did an error make a strong asSvciation, unless 
civil power in some degree aided and abetted it, 


or the errorists were put in the right, by being 
eabaivly Aoalt with, and thas interened thr, 
strength of just indignation on their side. 

The unity of the invisible Church, is to be | 
found in the ecclesiastical liberty, which is giv- 
entoeach and all to branch off into visible 
Churches, which express each its own thotght. | 
This variety of thoughtis no less harmotious | 
with the unity of the idea, than are the varie- | 
ties of the forms of external nature with the | 
unity of nature. If you will allow me | 
repetition, which 1 think important, 


Williams at one period of his life, found two or 


toger 
three, with whom he eould name the name of 
Christ in sympathy. They united and express- 
ed to the world in company the truths of Christ | 
which they knew. Afterwards Roger Will- | 
iams outgrew his company, and when he did 


| 
| 


he separated from the Church with whom 
It was probably | 
done by mutual consent. The Church was not | 
annihilated. I[t still stood for what it was 
worth. Roger Williams too, suffered no di- 

minution of spirital power. He was never | 
stronger in the Lord, that when he made the 
very speech J. K.- quotes. Witness the | 
‘ George Fox digged out of his burrows’ passim | 
He bore testimony to the principle of visible 
Churehes, when he would bring back an age of 
mir:cles, in order to make one clear and high 
enough, in its vision of truth, for himself to find 


80, 
he had walked for a season. 


an home in it. But he was a Church within 
himself. Atleast he has proved the seed of 
thousands of Churches in our land. 

J. K. disputes the factthat Roger Williams 
established the principle of the independancy of 
Church and State. J think it will not be dis- 
puted, however, by any one who is conversant 
in the history and lore of the age in which he 
lived, that he first stated in words this princi- 
ple ;* that there is every reason to believe that 
he first saw it; at all events that he first suffered 
for it; and to the day of his death, was, in one 
way or another, the symbol of it. Bancroft 
says, thatif the vessel which brought Roger 
Williams, had sunk in the ocean, ages might 
have passed, and the true principle of toleration 
had not been developed! 1 do not go so far as 
this. 1 think it was, in Roger Willlam’s mind, 
the effect of ten thousand influences, to which 
other minds were also subject; but Mr. Will- 





a 


iams’ mind was the good rich soil in which fell 
the seed the good sower was scattering in that 
age, and while it grew, more or less, in all 
soils, in him alone it yielded fruit an hundred 
fold. Letno one pluck from that venerable 
brow, the garland of honest fame, which was to 
himself alas! a crown of thorns! 

J. K. seems to make mention, as if sarcasti- 
cally, of the several sects of Baptists. But 
this external diversity is a proof of their being 
alive. Their very name of Baptists, shows, 
thatin that alone which is important, they are 
in unity. For their forms of baptism, and all 
the views they associate with them, testify, 
that in Christ is their trust ; that to all of them 
he is the way, the truth, and the life. As long 
as they continue inthis truth, they cannot go 
out of the invisible Church. They are visible 
branches of the ‘True Vine. 


I am afraid ! could not have made a defence 
quite su strong, if J. K. had attacked the Bap- 
tists on the opposite side, and had asked me 


always acted in the spirit of their organization» 
and made their superficial intolerance, the 
means of feeding the great principle of tolera- 
tion in which they had their origin ; without in- 
sult letting those go who do not belong to them. 
Yet there is no reason to believe the insinua- 
tion of J. K., that the Baptists, had they the 
power, would have persecuted, for they out- 
number by millions every other sect in the land, 
] and yet have never in any instance encroached 
on others. E. P. P. 





* See his controversy with Cotton Matther ‘ on the 
bloody tenet of persecution.’ 








‘CURIOSITY IN UNNECSSARY MATTERS CEN- 
SURED AND CONDEMNED, 


‘ Some are so eager to know what is‘meant by 
the obscure parts of Scripture that they never 
put in practice the plainer precepts of it: 
which if they did, it would signify little or 
nothing whether they understood the obscure 
parts or no,’ 


‘ The truth of the matteris; we are beings 
designed for action, not for speculation. This 
life is the proper sphere of action; the next is 
that of knowledge. Here we see through a 
glass darkly, but there in a future state, face to 
face. Here we know in part, but there we 
shall know even as we are known. If vou 
make it your business here to lay in a stock of 
knowledge, without putting it in practice ; there 








; | only opportunity we have of being good is now ; 
atpro- | a . 5” - ’ 
trnth, he passed away peacefully from that pro- | 144’ ain opportunity of being knowing is in a 
| life to come. 


| practice of the world, one would imagine that 


| never fewer good scholars. 


| because they are substantial, nourishing and 


j useful: heir difficulty and obscurity, not | 
| serviceableness to the world, stamp a value up- 


on them. 


| search of knowl@ige, either doubting of almost 
| lief of those great and fundamental truths, 

) which 
| and unquestionable. 
| staggered to observe, that they have the char- 


| from the glaring vices of sensuality, 


test of our goodness consists, not in relinquish- 
ing vices which we have no 


| Virtue. 


| tirement have no strong bias to intemperance, 


\these viscious practices; that pride, spleen, 





whether all Baptists, or all Baptist Churches, 


remains after this life no further opportunity to 
acquire virtuous habits. But if you make it 
your main purpose of living to acquire and cul- 
tivate virtuous habits, your thirst of knowledge 
will be fully gratified hereafter. Be virtuous 
here, and you will be knowing hereafter: If 
you neglect virtue here, that great work must 
be undone for ever. Why then should any 
man be over-industrious to purchase, with much 
trouble and expence, that estate of knowl- 
edge, which, as soon as one weak, dropping life 
expires, wil! of course,except it is his own 
fault, fall to him without any trouble or ex- 
pence a: all? 

The sum of what I would say is this, the 


Yetif wemav judge from the 


they were ina different way of thinking: for 
there were never more scholars, and perhaps 
Hence so many 
men seem to value some branches of knowl- 
edge just as others do some kind of food ; mere- 


ly because they are rare and uncommon, not } 


Hence we may account for the strange con- 
duct of some very thoughtful men. It has stag- 
gered a grea: many to find men of distinguished 
abilities, who have laid out their lives in the re- 


every thing, or professing a determined disbe- 


the rest of the world have held sacred 
And they are stil] more 


that is men free 
incontin- 
ence and dishonesty. Now letit be vousidered 


that men, generally speaking, have seldom more 
than : vice ; that the main 


acter of good, moral men ; 


ne strana nrado- 


relish for, but in 
sacrificing that predominant vice to the love of 
Men that have seqnestered themselves 
from the world to meditate in solitude and re- 


sensuality, or dishonesty: Vices that are in- 
consistent with a life devoted to study. The 
sin that easily besets them is a splenetic pride, 
discontent, a spirit of opposition, a desire to be 
distinguished by new discoveries, a fondness 
for their own singular notion, in which they 
imagine they have a property exclusive of the 
rest of the world. And it is as difficult for 
them to get the better of this desire of distinc- 
tion, as itis for others to conquor their love of 
riches, pleasure, or honor. What an inordinate 
love of pleasure, money, or power are to| 
several in active life, inducing them to take up 
with a set of such opinions as may countenance 


and a desire to distinction are to several specu- 
lative men, prompting them to advace such doc- 
trines as few or none have maintained before 
them ; and which, it were to wished, few or 
none would maintin after them. And it is a 
matter of fact, that the greatest absurdities have 
in all ages been advanced’ by men of the great- 
est parts, who had an overweening conceit cf 
themselves. It seems to be something provi- 
dential, that those who trusted too much to the 
strength of their reason, should always be 
proofs ofthe weakness of it. Ina word what- 
ever uncommon abilities they may have, yet, 
like Sampson, when God, from whom all our 
sufficiency cometh, leaveth them to themselves, 
their strength departs from them, and they be- 
come weak like other men.’ [Seed’s Sermons. 





A DREADFUL ORDINATION CHARGE. 


In 1773, occurred the following circumstances 
in one of the parishes in Scotland, under the 
system of ‘ patronage,’ by which a minister was 
intruded upon a people in spite of their remon- 
strances and prayers. 

Mr. Thompson, a minister of Gargunnock, was 
presented to tue parish of St. Ninians, but the 
whole parish was opposed to his settlement, 
some Episcopalians who cared nothing about 
the matter, anda few non-resident heretors, 
being all that could be prevailed upon to con- 
cur in his call. The Presbytery remonstrated 
with the patron, the presentee and the General 
Assembly, but all in vain. Seven years of 
useless and evasive litigation in church courts 
passed over, and, at length in 1773, the Assem- 
bly issued a peremptory order to the Presby- 
tery to proceed to the ordination, and every 
member to be present. The Presbytery met at 
St. Ninians ; an immense crowd had assembled ; 
and Mr. Findlay, of Dollar, began the religious 
duties which preceded ordination and induction. 
He then paused, and called upon Mr. Thomp- 
son, who stood up to listen to the Moderator’s 
address. Instead of proceeding to put the usual 
questions, he made one of the most solemn and 
pointed appeals to the unhappy intrader that 
ever was addressed to a human being. ‘ We 
are met here this day to admit you minister of 
St. Ninians. I hear there has been a formidable 
opposition made against you by six hundred 
heads of families, sixty heretors, and all the el- 
ders of the parish except one. The opposition 
has continued for seven years by your own ob- 
stinacy ; andif you should be admitted, you 
can have no pastoral relation to the souls of 
this parish ; you will never be regarded as the 
shepherd to go before the sheep; they know 
you not, and they will never follow you. You 
will draw misery and contempt upon yourself— 
you will be despised—you will be hated—you 
will be insulted and maltreated. One of the 
most eloquent and learned ministers of this 
Church told me lately that he would go twenty 
miles to see you deposed, and I do assure you 
that I and twenty thousand more friends to our 
Church would do the same. What happiness 
can you propose to yourself in this mad, this 
desperate attempt of yours, without the con- 


prospect of usefulness in this parish Your ad- 
mission into it can only be regarded as a sine- 
cure, and you yourself as stipend-lifter of St. 
Ninians, for you can have no further relation to 
this parish. Now, sir, I conjure you, for the 
sake of the great number of souls in St. Ninians, 


herd to lead them, and who will never hear 
you, will never submit to you, give it up: I 
conjure you, by that peace of mind which you 
would wish ina dying hour, and that awful and 
impartial account which ina little time you 
must give to God, of your own soul, and of the 
souls of this parish, at the tribunal of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, cive rr up!’ “There was silence, 
breathless, profound, awe-struck silence for a 
space. At length the heartless man made an- 
swer. ‘I forgive you, sir, for what you have 
now said—may God forgive you; proceed to 
obey yoursuperiors.’ Again there was silence ; 
then in a low melancholy tone of voice, Mr. 
Findley, omitting the usual forms, slowly said : 
‘I, as Moderator of the Presbytery of Stirling, 
admit you, Mr. David Thomson, :o be minis- 
ter of the parish of St. Ninians, in the true 
sense and spirit of the late sentence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and you are hereby admitted ac- 
cordingly.’ 





FATHER MATTHEW ON RELIGIOUS INTOL- 
ERANCE. 


Amidst the floods of light, and truth, and 
grace, so abundantly poured out upon us in this 
eventful era, such an unchristian spirit cannot 
much longer possess the heart. Religion, the 
sacred name of religion, cannot longer continue 
a wall of separation between man and his broth- 
er. An universal toleration’ must soon take 
place ; not a toleration founded on indifference 
to all religion, but a toieration founded on the 
charity of the gospel, which leads us to believe 
that the followers of an erroneous worship may 
be pleasing to the Deity, fromthe purity of 
their hearts, and the invincibility of their con- 
vietions. Extract of a Letter from Father Mat- 
thew to‘ P. P. C.’—(Pablished by premissien. ) 





CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


The Friend of Religion publishes the text of 
the following petition of Ki-Yeng, the Chinese 
Minister, addrassed to the Emperor ‘I'ao- 
Kouang, in favor of the Christian religion. 
The petition was made at the solicitation of the 
French mission in China. 

* Ki-Yeog, grand [mperial Commissioner,and 
viceroy of the two Kouangs, (the two provinces 
of Kouang-Tong, and Kouang-Si,) respectfully 
presents this memorial.’ 

‘ After a profound examination, I have ack- 
acwledged that the Religion, of the Master of 
Heaven) is the one professed and venerated by 
all the nations of rife West, its principal object 
is to exhort (men) to good, and to repress evil. 
‘ Formerly this religion penetrated into the 
dynasty of the Mings in the Kingdom of the 
Centre, (China,) and attnat period it was not 
prohibited. Afterwards, as there were found 
among the Chinese, men who followed this re- 
ligion and abused it to commit evil, that they 
went so far asto seduce wives and daughters, 
and put out the eyes of the sick, the magistrates 
sought out and punished the guilty. Their 
condemnations are recorded in the judicial acts. 
‘ Under the reign of Kia-Khing they began 
to establish a special article (of the penal code) 
for the punishment of crimes. It wasin fact to 
rvevent the Uninese Christians from doing 


wrong, but not to prohibit the relio; . 
professed aod voucialed DY tue religion which Js 


of the West. 

‘ At this day, as the French ambassador, La- 
grene, demands that Chinese Christians who 
conduct well shall be exempted from punish- 
ment this appears to me just and reasonable. 

‘I venture, in consequence, to supplicate your 
majesty to deign to exempt for the future from 
so many punishments the Chinese as well as | 
strangers who profess the Christian religion, 
and who at the same time are guilty of no 
crimes or disorders. | 

‘If any are found who dare to seduce wives 
and daughters, and put out the eyes of the sick 
or commit any other crime, they shall be pun- 
ished according to the ancient laws. 

‘ As to the French and other strangers who 
profess the Christian religion, they are permitt- 
ed to build churches and chapels only in the 
territory of the five ports open to commerce ; 
they may not take the liberty to enter into the 
interior (uf the empire) to preach their religion. 
If any one despising this prohibition, passes 
over the established limits, and makes rash ex- 
cursions, the local authorities immediately there- 
upon, shall deliver him up to the consul of his 
nation, that be may restrain him in his duty and 
punish him. He may not (as before) be pun- 
ished precipitately or put to death. 

‘In this way your majesty may display your 
benevolence, and your affection for virtuous 
men, the tares will not be confounded (with the 
good grain,) and your sentiments and the jus- 
tice of the laws will shine brightly as the day. 
‘ Supplicating your Majesty to exempt from 
all punishment, Christians who maintain an hon- 
est and virtaous conduct, I dare to present, 
humbly, this request, that your august good- 
ness may deign to approve my petition and or- 
der it to be granted.’ 


A Respectful request. 


APPROBATION. 


‘ The 19th day of the 11th moon of the 24th 
year of Tao-Kauang, I received these words 
(of answer) written in vermillion. 


‘[ aGREE TO THE REQUEST: Respect Tus.’ 





HISTORY OF THE TRINITY. 


On Monday, the morrow of St. Michael, 
Mistress Bouchier, her sister Emma, Master 
Brandon, and Sir Francis Farel, conversed to- 
gether on religious subjects in Mistress Bou- 
chier’s library. 

In answer toa question from Sir Francis, 
Mistress Jane replied, ‘ The Christian ministers 
of the first four centuries, and especially the 
fathers, were nearly all of them Platonists in 
philosophy, like all the educated people of those 
times, both heathen and believers, from Egypt 
to Rome, and Rome to Britain: and they found 
Athenian Plato’s trinity in the Bible, just as 
now the Papists fondly fancy there traces of 
purgatorial belief, image-worship, Papal author- 
ity, and works of supererogation. 

‘St. Augustine once held the doctrine, that 
God was One Person, a faith, at that time, the 
general belief; and, in his mind, it was by 
Platoni cphilosophy that this doctrine of the 
Scriptures was modified. Augustine says this 
in a thanksgiving to God, ‘* Thou didst put into 
my hands, by means of a certain pompous _phil- 
osopher, some of Plato’s books, translated out 
of Greek into Latin ; and therein I read, not in- 
deed in so many words, but by many and vami- 
ous arguments | was convinced ;’’ and then thé 
saint proceeds with Plato’s notion of the divine 
nature—a modified Trinity : for even St. Au- 
gustine was not orthodox.’ ; 
‘It is a common error, that of Austin’s,’ said 
Master Francis, ‘to readthe Bible with a 
heathen lamp, instead of exalting the Scrip- 
tures to be themselves the world’s light.’ 

‘St. Augustine lived in the Jatter part of the 
fourth century ; his testimony is therefore par- 
ticularly curious, as showing ‘that even after 
Athanasius was dead, the ‘Trinitarians relied 
on Plato, for their doctrine, more than on the 
Bible. Other earlier writers make many similar 
confesions.’ : 








currence of the people, aud without the least 


who are like sheep going astray without shep-_ 


Athanasius die before the completion of the 
Trinity ?” 

‘ Assuredly. Athanasius was no Trinitarian : 
he was scarcely even a dualist ; for he held that 
the Father was God in a higher manner than 
the Son. Athanasius himself may be account- 
ed an Arian, for, notwithstanding his outrageous 
persecution of Arius, there was less difference 
between him and his opponent, than there was 
a hundred years afterwards between him and his 
followers. The creed called by his name is a 
forgery. Highly orthodox as he was for the 
fourth century ; yetif he were bishop of Alex- 
andria now, his opinion on the Trinity would 
bar his translation to the see of Canterbury.— 
But the multitude were Jess Trinitarian than 
himself, for he complains bitterly, and on the 
subject of the godhead, that the mass of the be- 
lievers were infssted with blasphemies.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Sir Francis. ‘ As it was in the 
beginning, and is now; how prone priests are 
to calumny! But the laity are learning now, 
that what is ecclesiastically blasphemous, is of- 
ten religiously true. All accusations must be 
accepted—with an allowance for the breath 
that is in them ; and a parson’s is seldom the 
softest. A serious charge of blasphemy against 
the Church made by Athanasius, may be inter- 
preted to his own prejudice as an innovator.’ 

‘ From these and other remarks of his,’ said 
Mistress Jane, ‘ itis manifest that the vast ma- 
jority of Christians about the year 360, differed 
very widely in opinion from Athanasins, al- 
though even he would not now be reckoned suf- 
ficiently orthodox. About the year 250, Origen 
doth write, ‘‘ that although there were some, 
who participated in his opinion, as to the Logos 
being God and Christ; yet, that the majority 
knew nothing but Christ, and him crucified.— 
Such is the multitude of those who are reputed 
believers.’’ Tertullian, about the year 200, 
doth write, that then ‘‘ the majority of the be- 
lievers shuddered at the Trinity.’ and Justin 
Martyr, at an earlier period, hath this passage 
in his dialogue with Trypho aJew. The Jew, 
of course, was acquainted with the general be- 
lief of Christians concerning the person of 
Christ ; but still Justin makes him say, ** that 

it is a thing beyond all belief, and quite foolish, 
that the same Christ was a God before the 
world was made, and afterwards submitted to 
be born and to be made man: that itis a most 
unheard of thing, and quite impossible to be 
proved.’’ Justin answers, ‘* that he is not sur- 
prised that the Jew doth think it incredible ; but 
that it would not follow that Jesus was not 
the Christ of God, even if I should not be able 

to demonstrate that he did pre-exist as the Son 

of the Creator of the Universe, and as God, 

and afterwards was born of a virgin:’’ if he 

should fail proving this, Justin says, ‘‘it is 
but just to say, that 1 am mistaken in this 
tthing, and not to deny that Jesus is the Christ.’’ 
| He then confesses that the greater part of his 
|fellow-Christians were of a different opinion 
from himself.’ 

‘ And thus,’ Sir Francis said, ‘ have you con- 
ducted us up to the time when the Trinity ex- 
isted only in a modest germ of speculation in 
Justin Martyr’s mind.’ 

‘At least,’ said Mistress Jane, ‘ it evinces 





| the judgement of Justin and his contemporaries, 


the question of the pre-existence affected not the 
Messiah-ship of Christ. Plainly speculations 
on Christ’s antemundane life was minor and 
unessential points of belief in the primitive 
Church,’ 

Then Master Brandon said, ‘‘ Cousin, I 
thank you. They are the chief ecclesiastical 
writers, are they not, those which we have now 


been examining *” 
church ’ 





‘apostle who preached it. 


‘Yes, in the history, dfotiies ie 


rapists 


| aver, and truly, that there are no tfaces of the 


Trinity in the whole Bible, for they hold that 
its a doctrine of tradition. Athanasius and oth- 
er fathers assert that the apostles concealed the 
doctrine of the Trinity for prudential reasons, 
and that St. John in his old age was the only 
The counciis of bish- 
ops, which were held from time to time to de- 
bate upon the Trinity, and to settle the limits 
of the doctrine, were evident proofs of its re- 
cency. There were other episcopal councils 
held on matters, the uncertainty and debating of 
which are palpable proofs of a general change 
of doctrine in the Christian chureh. Councils 
were held to determine, whether if Chist were 
two natures in one person, he had more than 
one will ; whether or not the Godhead descend- 
ed into hell with the human soul; whether 
Mary was entitled to be called the Mother of 
God; whether, besides the second person of 
the Trinity, Christ must not have had a body 
also, a soul, and a spirit; and whether or not 
one of the Trinity was ctucified. Then there 
were endless controversies, as wide or wider in 
extent than the Roman empire,crowded councils 
of bichops from every country in Christendom, 
furious persecutions, in which hundreds: and 
thousands of persons perished, interminable in- 
trigues among the clergy, disgraceful alliances 
with prefects and emperors. and all as to what 
should be the understood meaning of such words 
as person, substance, essence, hypostasis, gen- 


keration, nature, proceeding, homoousion, and 


homoiousion. The trinitarian innovators not 
only killed the persons, and calumniated the 
memories, of the defenders of the primitive 
truth, but they made it criminal to possess their 
writings; hence, multitadinous asthey were, 
and pious also, and learned and ingenious, as 
confessedly they were, yet nota copy of one 
Arian production has been preserved. Theh a 
historian of the time writes, that at one of the 
most important councils held to enact Trinitar- 
ian doctrines, out of the many hundred bishops 
present thereat, not more than about twenty 
were acquainted with the Hebrew language, 
and, consequently were not judges of the idiom 
even of the New Testament. During the rise 
of Trinitarianisin in the church, excommanica- 
tions were commoner than honesty. Among 
Quintianus’ anathemas, I recollected this one, 
‘© If any say God-man, and not God and man, 
let him be Catmned.’’’ 

‘A self-damnatory condemation,’ Sir Fran- 
cis said, ‘Oh, how I do wish that Herr Cam- 
pars had survived !° 

‘Tt was in Wittemberg, was it not, that John 
Campanus so boldly discarded the Trinity ?’ 

* Yes, in the same town, aud the same year 
nearly, in which Martin Luther abolished Po- 
pery. Had he lived, he would have carried on 
the Reformation more thoroughly than Dr. 
Luther. The banishment in which he died was 
Luther’s procuring. But after the death of 
Campanus, Luther said himself, ‘* The word 
Trinity sounds oddly, and is a human invention ; 
it were better to call Almighty God God than 
Trinity.”’ Had Herr Campanus lived, perhaps 
Dr. Luther would have permitted his return to 
Wittemberg, but Dr. Luther was always sed- 
ulous to stifle controversy in the Reformed 
Church, being anxious to prevent Protestant- 
ism from appearing a dangerous license. Phil- 
ip Melanchthon is also understood to deprecate 
very strongly the discussion of the Trinity.’ 

Mistress Jane answered, ‘Such a scholar’s 
fears on such a subject are strong presumptions 
against its truth. 1 have been advised from Ge- 
neva, that Dr. John Calvin hath said that he 
likes not the prayer, ‘‘ Oh, holy, blessed, and 
glorious Trinity !”’ ae savoring of barbarity ; 
also that he doth acknowledge that the word 
Trinity is barbarous, insipid, profane, a human 
invention, grounded on no testimony of God's 
word—the Popish God, unknown to the proph- 
ets and apostles.” j 

‘ And,’ said Sir Francis, * Dr. Erasmus, no 
long while before his death, wrote to my old 
friend Pirkheimer that he could himself be of 
the Arian persuasion, if the Charch approved 
; > - . 


“a have most of Erasmus’s works here,’ 


a. 





¢ Sister,’ Mistress Emma asked, ‘ Did not St. 


Mistress Jane replied, and she reached a val- — 
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ume from the shelf, and said, ‘* In the note of 
Ephesians, chap. v. ver. 5, Erasmus saith, that 
the word of God, used absolutely, doth denote 
the Father always ; and concerning Philippians, 
chap ii. ver, 6, he observes, that it proves noth- 
ing against the Arians, although relied upon 
by the fathers as the chief opposing text, And 
in commenting upon St. Jerome, Dr. Erasmus 
doth emphatically deny that the Arians are 
heretics.’ 

Sir Francis answered, ‘For more than a 
thousand years the church has had no believer 
so competent as Erasmus to pronounce on 
church doctrine and history; if indeed there 
ever has been such another as he, since the 
days of the apostles. Theology is a matter in 
which, to my mind,- Dr. Erasmus’s opinion 
doth infinitely out-weigh Papa! infallibility, and 
all other church authority. But, indeed, the 
history of the Trinity is the confutation of the 
doctrine. Last week | conversed concerning 
the Trinity with a city merchant, and it was 
marvellous how he was horrified by my avowal, 
that God was One Person and undivided, the 
Father. ‘Chere was something divine in the 
word Trinity, he said, before which he invol- 
untarily trembled. He was strangely troubled, 
on my reminding him that the word was un- 
scriptural, and as mucha human invention, as 
the word purgatory or penance. ] reminded 
him, also, that he had not only trembled at the 
doctrine, but formerly at the image of the 
Trinity, in the church of St. Olave’s; in the 
same manner as before the statues of the saints, 
which had yet been abolished, together with 
the saints themselves. He relied, he said, on 
the three first general councils for his faith. I 
would that I had known their history ; never- 
theless, I did ask him whether himself he 
knew the worth of those councils, or whether 
he was relying oa Dr. Cranmer’s opinion con- 
cerning them, which latter, I said, was identi- 
cal with selecting Dr. Cranmer for his private 
pope.’ 

Mistress Jane replied, ‘ The detection of 
doctrinal error is mainly useful, as emancipal- 
ing the mind from thraldom. Did the Apostles 
Creed contain the same damnatory clause, as 
the Athanasian ; the one might be truer than 
the other, but it would not be exempt from a 
hurtful influence. Truth is itself prejudice, 
when held in a slavish spirit. It would be no 
spiritaal gain to transfer implicit belief from St. 
Athanasius to Arius, his opponent. When a 
golder: idol has been broken in our sight, by the 
help of great courage and strength, the infer- 
eace should be the abolition of idolatry, and 
not that some rival statue is preferable, made 
of silver, or perhaps only painted wood.’ 

‘]t is strange inconsistency,’ said Master 
Brandon, ‘in the King’s Council, and in the 
Bishops, to repudiate Papal authority in doc- 
trines, and yet themselves to assume it. The 
Roman Church maintain that God doth inspire 
with infallibility all General Councils and Papal 
bulls ; so that the Papists are consistent in ex- | 
torting obedience. But ovr churchmen deny | 
the existence of such authority, and yet them- | 
selves presume upon it.’ 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 6, 1845. 


RATIONAL CHRISTIANITY THE SALVATION 
OF THE WORLD. 

in our religious summary the reader will find | 

a melancholy and disheartening view of the) 
England. It is but one | 

among many evidences history and observation | 
afford of the want of efficacy of Christianity, as 
the power of God unto salvation, when pre- | 








moral! condition of 


sented in the form which arrogates to itself the 
name of Orthodoxy. When we consider the 
auspicious influences which in every other re- 
spect have operated upon the people of that | 
favored realm, and the natural energy of their | 
character—when we reflect upon the degree of | 


vivit boty which has long been enjoyed there, 
Bd chee ere tere” CNS SIS rewres..a..4. * 


oa 


ed to develope the faculties of individuals and 
to quicken the action of society—the commercial | 


} 


privileges which have made the whole world 


contribute to spread wealth and comfort among | 


all classes—the rich and noble inheritance | 
of intellectual treasures they have received from | 
the writers and scholars of former generations, 
and the stimulating and invigorating streams | 
which bave long been flowing from their pop-| 
ular literature—and turn to the unparalleled | 
advantages which have for centuries been pro- 
vided to bring the power of religion to bear 
upon the minds and hearts of the nation—the 
revenues that have been appropriated to the 


Chureh—the grand structures that have been 


erected for its worship—the Universities that | 
have beea munificently endowed for the main- | 
tenance of Christian learning,—the talent, ero- | 
dition, and genius that have adorned the estab- 
lishment, and the powerful patronage which in 
every possible form has been rendered it by the | 
State, and then read sech an account as is here | 
given of the failure of this whole machinery to | 
retorim and refine and sanetify the character of | 
the people and the structure of society, how | 
ean the phenomena be explained, consistently | 
with the efficacy which is claimed for the Gos- 
pel as the instrument of human regeneration, | 


except by admitting that it has been inadequate- | 
represented and | 


ly, unfairly, and untraly 
preached ! 


When we extend our view to the nations of | 


the continent included under the name of Chris- 
tian, where for eighteen centuries the wealth 
and power of great States have been concentra- 


ted to the support of an organization called the | 
Charch, with the concurring influence of all | 
that eloquence, poetry, and the arts in their | 


highest perfection can be made to exert, and 
then see how almost utterly the morals, the 
manners, the hearts and lives of the people 
have failed to be brought under the sway of the 
pure and gentle and holy spirit of Christianity, 
it beeomes too palpable and glaring to be dis- 
puted that the religion has been presented in a 
perverted and false aspect. 

Without entering into a detailed description 
of the tone of sentiment and manners prevalent 
in Our own country ; must it not be admitted 
that the religious refinement and growth of our 
people, considered as a nation, is lamentably 
beneath the Jevel which they might reasonably 
have been expected to have reached if the legi- 
timate and proper influence of the religion of 
the Savior had been brought to bear upon 
them ? 

The experiment mus* be allowed, thus far 
and upon the whole, to he unsatisfactory. But 
the blame is not to be ascribed to the religion 
itself but to the mauner in which it has been 
presented, and the aspect, which through erro- 
neous and false interpretations of its doctrines 
and spirit, it has been made to wear. 

The conclusion is, that the Gospel has not 
had a fair opportunity to show its real efficacy. 

During the first centuries of its history it 
accomplished all that, had been promised, or 
could have been hoped. It rapidly diffused its 
healing and radiant influence among the nations. 
Soon however it began to lose its heavenly 
lustre—its glory beeame dim—its progress was 
arrested, and its refining and regenerating ener 
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the follies, the ignorance and the passions of 
man, obsaured the face of the Sun of Righte- 
ousness, and the moral world has since been 
shrouded in a dark and long eclipse. 

For more than a thousand years the Christian 
religion has made no progress except by colo- 
nization, while it has disappeared from nearly 
half the territory it embraced in the third cen- 
tury ; and where it still remains, it manifestly 
and confessedly produces no result adequate to 
the character it claims as the regenerator of 
mankind, and as designed to usher in a univer- 
sal kingdom of peace, righteousness, and love. 

Every reflecting, benevolent and just mind 
must be solicitous to ascertain the cause of this 
failure. It is not, we repeat, to be found in 
the religion itself; that is THe PoweR or Gop 
UNTO SALVATION. If presented in its real char- 
acter, in its essential truth and original beauty, 
it irresistibly compels the admiration and rever- 
ence, and attracts the obedience, of mankind. 
But it has not been truly presented. It has 
been perverted to awaken fear, although its 
whole purpose, aim, and proper influence is to 
light up the heart with hope, and warm and 
melt it into love. It was originally addressed 
and adapted to the reason and understanding of 
mankind, but was early so misrepresented and 
distorted as to come into direct conflict with 
every rational principle of our nature. 

Until the faith of Christendom is restored to 
the character which befongs to it, as originally 
proceeding from the great head of the Church, 
as it is revealed in the New Testament, and as 
we have sought and found it there, never can its 
legitimate moral triumphs be consummated in 
the lives of Christians, never can its true glory 
be displayed in the reign of peace and righte- 
ousness in society, and never ean the power of 
infidelity be overthrown and the Gospel be 
madevto spread through and redeem an unbe- 
lieving world. 

When Christianity is made to wear its orig- 
inal aspect it will cunciliate and win to its sup- 
port, the reason, the common sense, the good 
natural affections, and the higher and better 
tendencies of the human heart; when thus 
drawn by the force of their rational faculties 
and the best impulses of their natures, the souls 
of all mankind shall partake of its salvation. 








churches of other denominations in that city. 


the Tribune—that a poor man cannot bear the 
charches, 


sand dollars, and is quite as beautiful, though 


income is something more than the expenses 


tion of the church debt. 
ere long, be entirely paid, but [ hesitate not to 
say, that 1 believe we are as * well off’ in this 


the other forty churches in the city. 
object at present, is, to ask for the communica- 
tion from the Tribune, the attentive perusal of 
every Unitarian in New York and Brooklyn. 


haps not more so, than in many of the other 


But | trust it will not be denied—it cannot be if 
we believe the writer of the communication in 


pecuniary bondage of attendance upon these 
The cost of our church in Brooklyn 
was, I believe, something like thirty-three thou- 


not as large, as the New York churches. The 
annual tax here is quite high enough, but the 


which I suppose is applied towards the liquida- 
This will I trust, 


respect (and I trust in other matters) as any of 
But my 


L would not find fault with what has been 
done, but I trust we shall count the cost well in 
any future attempts in establishing new church- 
es. It seems plain to ma that the New York 
Unitarians have not done, and are not doing, as 
a body (for there are individuals in these socie- 
ties,—noble exceptions to the mass,— who have 
given their time, talents and money, freely and 
without stint, to the eause in various ways,) I 
reapeat, as ‘a body, they are not doing their duty 
for the increase and dissemination of the simple 
truth as it is in Jesus. 


It is not enough that they have built two 
splendid churches in the course of (wenty years, 
‘ however large and respectable their societies 
may be.’ I have endeavored on two former oc- 
casions, as imperfectly as 1 was able, through 
the columns of your paper (which you were 
kind enough to open to me) to arouse the inter- 
est of the New Yorkers to the absolute import- 
ance—nay, demand, for some free chorches in 
their city ; and particularly in the eastern part 
of the city. Your correspondent O. H., (I 
think) followed in an earnest approval of the 
suggestion. I first suggested that Rev. Mr. 
Harrington’s (formerly of Chicago) services 
should be obtained, and afterwards, when I 
found that he was engaged in Boston, I men- 











Such are the consequences that are to flow 
from the prevalence of rational and liberal 
Christianity. Such is the momentous value of 
the principles we cherish. Such the responsi- 
bility which binds us a!l to be faithful and con- 
stant in our efforts to spread those principles. 
Every man who puts forth an influence to re- 
move the errors of past ages, and to restore the 
faith of Christians to that simplicity, reasona- 
bleness, aud loveliness, in which it was orig- 
inally arrayed, and which made it indeed the 
power of God, is a true missionary ; and until 
this end is secured within the limits of Cnrijs- 
te ndom itself, all other missions must necessa- 
rily fail. ; 





For the Register. 
U NITARIANISM IN NEW YORK. 


‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.’—JEsus CHRIST. 


To the Editor of The Tribune: 


Sir—The remarks of *O.’ on Unitarianism 
in New York, in The Tribune of Saturday, I 
think well worthy the attention of that body of 
professing Christians to whom his observations 
apply. To prove their jnatnese. ajio Y 
Se you at wp timents, and 

i iar , 
have adhered to them through evil sad good re- 
port. In England, as your readers are aware, 
Religion is not free, for, although all religions 
are tolerated, yet the term toleration being, as 
Lord Holland once said,‘ a narrow, worthless 
word,’ the followers of a tolerated religion are 
by no means so free from persecution, as many 
persons in this country imagine. In the small 
towns and rural districts of England, the dis- 
senter is always, more or less, subjert to an in- 
direct persecution—and in the way of business 
seldom has so good a chance as members of the 
charch by ‘ law established,’ and specially pro- 
tected by the ‘ Defender of the Faith.’ But of 
all the various sects of dissenters, the Unitarian 
is the most exposed to obloquy and reproach, 
and is the worst circumstanced with respect to 
obtaining a livelihood, being looked upon with 
contempt, not only by the members of the Es- 
tablished Church, but also by his fellow-dissen- 
ters. 

On leaving England I congratulated myself 


that I was going to a country where religion is | 


not tolerated, but altogether free. This little 
word free stands somewhat in need of definition. 


It has been frequently remarked in the mother- | 


country that the law there is free toall. In re- 
ply to which a writer once said, ‘ So is the Lon- 


don Tavern, to all who have the money to pay | 


for its accommodations.’ On my arrival in 
New York { wended my way to an Unitarian 


church; found the accommodations splendid ; | 


inquired the terms upon which I could there 
‘worship the Goa of my fathers; and, upon re- 
ceiving an answer to my inquiry, the London 
Tavern, like a hideous spectre, rose instantly to 
my view. fat once felt assured that I could 
not worship there, for, tell it not in Gath, whis- 
per it not in Gotham, although furnished with 
ample testimonials as to character, | was poor! 


But ‘ The pew-opener is instructed to accom- | 


modate strangers with seats.’ Granted ; but I 
intended to be a regular worshiper ; and should 


therefore have svon been regarded by pew open- | 


er asa pauper attendant,and should not have 
been a free, but a tolerated worshipper. I have 


done as every poor Unitarian possessing an in- | 


dependent mind will do, I have turned my back 
on the Unitarian churches, but not on the relig- 
jous sentiments in which I was reared, and now 
worship the Father of the great Homan Broth- 
erhood in one of the free orthodox churches. 


this City are indeed gorgeous ; but ‘ God Jook- 
eth at the heart,’ and that great and good Be- 
ing will not be unmindful of his indigent sons 
and daughters of the Unitarian faith, excluded 
though they be from earthly temples, because 
unable to apply the golden sesame. 
PHILO-CONSISTENCY. 


Ma. Eniror,—I cut the above article from 
the ‘ New York Tribune’ of to-day and I hope 
it may meet the eye of every Unitarian in New 
York and Brooklyn. The fact is, the New 
York Unitarians have made a mistake in build- 
ing two such expensive churches, because the 
annual tax to each pew owned or hired, must 
be in proportion to the cost, Therefore a poor 
man,—nay not a poor man, but one of even 
moderate means cannot afford to attend these 
churches. Ought this state of things to exist? 
Can we ever expect our numbers openly to in- 
crease under such pecuniary circumstances! 
We may take this to ourselves in Brooklyn, 
also, /o a certain extent, although 1 do not know 
that any one was ever deterred from joining us 
there on the score of expense; but in New 
York city, this is particularly injurious to an 
increase of our denomination. 





gy paralyzed. A cloud of errors, exhaled from 


me, sir, | 
oglishman— | 


The externals of Unitarian Christianity in| 


The two church- 
es in that city cost, ia round numbers, nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars—call it, one hun- 
dred and eighty five thousand dollars at a low 
estimate ;—and the expenses of sustaining ‘ the 
stated preaching of the gospel ’ in these chureh- 
es must necessarily be extremely high,—per- 


tioned Mr. Pierpont’s name, he having at that 
‘time just resigned his charge of Hollis Street 
| Chureh. I am heartily glad, sir, to know that 
‘attempts are about to be made to start at least 
‘one if not more new societies there. The Rev. 
|Mr. Wellington has come among us and pro- 
| poses to make the attempt to establish another 
society on acheap plan. Last Sunday after- 
| noon, agreeably to previous notice, a large (for 

the occasion) and very respectable meeting was 

held in New York, to consider the best means 

and adopt some plan tocarry Mr. Wellington’s 
| object into execution. The writer regrets that 
| other engagements prevented his attending this 
meeting, but is pleased to learn that there was 
|much interest manifested in the object, and 
that it was the unanimous opinion of those pres- 


lent, that measures should be forthwith taken 
|for the purpose. A committee of two from 
‘each of the three societies of New York and 





| Brooklyn was appointed to takgthe preliminary 
| steps toward laying the matter in a proper light | 


‘before their respective societies. As I before | 


stated, there should be twelve societies, instead | 


of wo, in New York, and | am rejoiced to learn | 
that in the opinion of some of the speakers at | 
that meeting, twelve such societies would be suc- | 
CESSULTY 2uoemimed 1 hope the proceedings of | 
that meeting ~ill he published. There were | 
quite a number of speakers, among others, Rev. | 
Messrs. Bellows and Farley, Horace Greely, | 
Esq., Editor of the Tribune and several others. | 
/ One gentleman said, if a society could be started | 
in his part of the city, (the eastern,) he would | 
guarantee to raise a considerable sum towards | 
its support—at least one thousand dollars— | 
and that he knew of many individuals among | 
the Orthodox societies who would gladly unite | 
in such an enterprise. Now, with all these | 
favorable opinions, coupled with the estimate, 
long since made, that there were one hun-| 
dred and eighty thousand persons, who never | 
enter a church from week to week,—with the | 


fact that Mr. Wellington is now ready ‘ to| 
spend and be spent’ in the cause, and that 
there are those willing to contribute to and co- | 
operate in the undertaking, as that meeting | 
abundantly proved; with all these favorable 
opinions and facts, shall we let it be said of us, 
that there is not spirit enough in the New York | 
Unitarians, to make the attempt to establish | 
more societies. 





The expense of starting two more societies | 
in the way proposed,—i. e., on a cheap plan,—| 
woold be a very small item compared with the 
cost of the two churches now established. Re- 
member that they only require to be started 
| properly, because they would, ere long, not on- 

ly sustain themselves, but be in a situation to 

help others. Let the Unitarians in New York | 
and Brooklyn unite in the enterprise. Let us as 
we value the precious traths of the gospel ;— 
as we value a clear conscience before God and 
man; let as do this thing without further delay. 
looks more to the /ife, than the 
| professions of Christianity, therefore the respon- 
sibility is greater upon us than other protestant 
| sects to promulgate our principles. Let every 
| man feelit to be his indwidual duty to devote a 
share of his time, talents or means, as the case 
may be, to the accomplishment of this olject.— 
‘To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth 
it not, to Atm it is sin.’ 


| . 
| Unitarianism 


I would seriously ask, are the Unitarians sat- 
isfied with what has been done? There are 
two large and very respectable societies there, 
whose influence for good, is great, even now, 
but do they not mean to extend that influence 
among the poor and needy? Did not Christ 
choose for his immediate followers the poor and 
the despised, the fisherman and the tax-gather- 
er? Christianity is placed within the reach of 
all; from none is it withheld, provided they 
take the proper means ‘to work out their own 
salvation.’ Public worship is considered to be 
a means to this end; shall we, who are better 
off in * this world’s goods’ than others, with- 
hold the privileges that we enjoy from them. 
1 know we have the requisites and the means are 
abundant. In God’s name, let it be no longer 
aaid of us ‘ you have no free churches for those 
who cannot pay forthe privilege of church go- 
ing—no minister-at-large.’ It was proposed 
at the meeting referred to, to start at once sev- 
eral cheap churches, if not absolutely free, as 
nearly so as possible; to sustain them by indi- 
vidual contributions of ¢wo dollars anda half 
per annum, similar to those in Boston, thus 
placing the opportunity within the reach of al- 
most any one. The New York societies have, 


| from which the prayer and the hymn ascend, no 
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to the American Unitarian Association. ‘They 
are behind, in this respect, almost all other Uni- 
tarian societies. Let such societies be organ- 
ized at once; let ‘Mrs. Dana’s letters on the 
Trinity ’ be freely circulated ; one of the most 
effective and convincing of all Unitarian works 
on this eubject. Let us be up and doing. Ac- 
tion is wanted—the demand for more is imper- 
ative. Let not this movement, just commenced, 
flag for want of interest. There are some stout 
hearts and strong hands directly interested in the 
object, but they are neither so stout nor strong, 
that they need not sympathy and help. Let 
Messrs. Pierpont and Wellington both, be en- 
gaged at once, and Jet the coming New Year 
witness their commencement on this work. I 
rejoice to believe, sir, that liberal views are 
everywhere gaining ground, except (shall I say 
in New York city 1)—No sir, I will not except 
that city; liberal views are gaining ground there, 
and therefore, let us bid them and give them 
*God speed.’ Let the friends of truth, of vir- 
tue, and of religion come forward and lend a 
helping hand to this great and good work ! 
B. F. 8. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 25th., 1845. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Anniversary Address delivered before the Ameri- 
wan Institute of the city of New York, at the Broad- 
‘way Tabernacle, October 17, 1845, during the Eigh- 
teenth Annual Fair. By T. D. Elliot, of New 
Bedford, Mass. New York. 


This address will be read with peculiar inter- 
est by all those who appreciate the importance 
in a national and philanthropic point of view of 
the mechanical arts and the products of labor. 
The eloquent speaker introduced his discourse 
in the following manner :— 


* Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Insti- 
tute: There is in the history of the past, this 
suggestive custom recorded :—In one of the 
cuties of Peleponnesus at certain times ail the 
inhabitants assembled. They divided them- 
selves into three large companies, of the aged, 
the mature, and the young. Each had its 
speaker. Whenthey had gone in procession 
through the streets of the city, and before yet 
the games began, ascenic exhibition was pre- 
pared, ir which each company took part, 

And first came forward the old men, whose 
years were well nigh numbered. They had 
fought their fight. ‘The toils of life and all its 
honors, were things of memory. The high en- 
deavour. the reach for fame, the senate, the 
batile-field! as they looked back, it was the 
past that told of them. 

Sadly, fer it was past; but proudly for it 
had bees; their voice was heard— 

* We have been in days of old, 

Wise and generous, brave and bold !’ 
Then their sons, the active men, whose manly 
arms anc matured minds sustained the state, 
came ferth, and as they cast theireyes around 
them, ie the consciousness of present strength, 
they said 

* That which in days of yore ye were, 

We at the present moment are !” 
And having spoken, they gave place, and the 
childrer presented themselves upon the stage, 
their young hearts untouched by disappoint- 
ment, their faces full of hope and bright with 
jey; and with clear voice, their vows were of- 
fered, 

* Hereafter at our country’s call, 

We promise to surpass yov all !’* 


‘There was much meaning in this brief play. 


‘It was the remark of one of the ablest and 
purest of those foreigners wbo came to our aid 
in days of revolutionary peril, and who made 
his home, and recently his grave among us, the 
late venerable Duponceau of Philadelphia, that 
of all we claimed as characteristic, our observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is the only one, truly Na- 
tional and American ; and for this cause, if for 
no other, he trusted it would never lose its hold ’ 
on our affections and patriotism. 1t was anoble 
thought, and may well mingle with higher and 
nobler motives to stimulate our efforts and en- 
courage our hopes. And While it is the glory 
80 eagerly coveted by other nations that they 
may be pre-eminent in conquests and extended 
rule, let us gladly accept it, as our distinction 
and wear it as the-fairest of all that grace our 
escutcheon, that we pre-eminently honor the 
Sabbath and the Sabbath’s Lord.’ 

The occasion on which Doponceau uttered 
the above, and the effect of it, on those who 
heard, are worthy of record. 

A project had been started, in the city where 
he lived, for the opening, on the Sabbath, of a 
certain Reading Establishment. Some were in 
favor of it, and others were opposed to it. A 
meeting was called, those concerned assembled 
and discussed the subject. After others had 
expressed their opinions, some on one side and 
some on the other, Duponceau arose, and utter- 
ed the sentiment referred to. The ‘effect was 
electrical ; and the conclusion was, that the Es- 
tablishment should not be opened on the Sab- 
bath.’ 


_ 


III. Annual Repert of the Select Committee of the 

7 “4 ——— the Gospel wet the In- 
jans and others j uh ica. 

Oe ee n North America resented 


We rejoice to learn that this now venerable 
and most excellent institution is in a state of 
prosperity and efficient usefulness never surpass- 
ed in any previous period of its existence. 

The following is the list of Officers :— 


Hon. Lemuel Shaw, L. L. D., President. 
Rev. William Jenks, D. D., Vice President. 
Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., Secretary. 
Hon. James Savage, L. L. D., Treasurer. 
Rev. S. K. Lothrop, Assistant Secretary. 
Benjamin Guild, Esq., Viee Treasurer. 
Hon. Richard Sullivan, Rev. Alexander 
Young, Auditors, 

Setrect Commitrer. Rev. Samuel Barrett, 
Rev. Alexander Young, Rev. Convers Francis, 
D. D, Benjamin Guild, Esq., Rev. Samuel 
K. Lothrop, with the President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer. 

MISSIONARIES IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
Society. Rev. Timothy F. Rogers, Bernard- 
ston, and destitute vicinity, Mass. and Vermont. 

Rev. William G,. Eliot, St. Louis, and desti- 
tute vicinity, Missouri. 

Rev. William P. Huntington, Hillsborough, 
and destitute vicinity, Illinois. 





Rev. George Moore, Quincy, and destitute 
vicinity, Illinois. 

Rev. William H. Lord, Chicago, Illinois, 
and Milwaukie, Michigan. 

Rev. Abraham Plumer, Isle of Shoals. 

Mrs. Plumer, Teacher of the School. 

Rev. Johan Huss, a native Cherokee, and 
Missionary to his own Tribe. 


We present the following extract from Dr. 
Parkman's report. 


‘ From this brief survey of the operations of 
the Society during the year past, your Commit- 
tee find occasion for grateful acknowledgment 
of the divine goodness in the continued health 
and services of their missionaries ; in the spirit 
of Christian faith and harmony, in which, as 
| they trust, their labors have been conducted, 
and in the thankful reception of these labors by 
those, on whom they have been bestowed. 





The past,.the present, and the future, were 
thus brought jogether. The achievements of 
the fathers, the living power of the sons, 
the promise of the children. What the 
state had to remember, what to depend upon, 
what to expect! It was the voice of years 
gone, addressing the present; inciting to the 
growth of wisdua and to evrpassing deeds of 
valour, which coming years should witness, and 
with which they should be crowned. There 
was, itis rue, one purpose shadowed forth in 


hich We may ot sympathize ; for all that isof | #2! +«pre~e«om: urinal diminished and rapidly 


war, is uncongenial here. 
The following is the conclusion ; 
But here, thank God, we are not cursed by 


institutions which stamp the freeman as a slave | 


because he tills the ground. From his humble | 


cottagé, the farmer's boy may walk by quick | 
step ito the high places of honorable trust, | 
nor is there any home so lowly that may not 
send forth its son to judge or rule the land.— 
With uw the labourer is also the freeholder; | 
and that one fact removes us by a gulf world- 
wide from the proudest nations of the earth.— | 
‘To ows the soil he cultivates is the rare priv- | 
ilege which our labourer enjoys. 
he lives in is his own. 


around which the parent and child gather, and | perience, wile: ikewemian, ah Aaineiiinianton ind | 


The trees which he | loss. 


The flocks | ""® from among us, and fromthe stations they 


man stall separate him. 
plants, ripen for him their fruits. 
that he feeds, yield to him their fleeces. 
grass grows for his 
murmurs by his door no power in the land may 


turn from its shallow bed. 
es e * * o 


‘The 


In this Institute, whose eighteenth anniversary 
has now been held, and of whose great and grow- 
ing usefulness the industry of the country bears 
witness, we sée a pledge that the claims of the 
American labourer will not be overlooked.— 
Not from the Empire State, but from the Union, 
the labourercomes up to this high festival.— 
The ingenious mechanic, who without your aid 
might live unknown, brings here his offering, 
and receives from you the hand of fellowship.— 
The manufacturer contributes his beautiful crea- 
tions—the works and wonder of machinery and 
skill. The harvest moon is in the full, and by 
its soft light the farmer bears his fruits. All 
essay by apt invention to multiply the comforts 
or the luxuries of Jife, exhibit here their models, 
and explain their curious mechanism; and to 
all alike, sympathy, encouragement, reward, 
are here extended. Nor may we be unmindful 
of that gentle, loving encouragement which wo- 
man grants. Better than all legislative protec- 
tion, in that which the true woman gives to the 
industry of her land. Let her, too, befmindful of 
thein that labour, of their real humanity, of 
their claims to sympathy, and with her persua- 
sive voice assert their rights. With such aids 
the work ie well begun. Agricultural schools, 
the Mechanics’ Institute, the lecture-room, the 
lyceum, the library ,these are our machinery; and 
from the material of native mind a fabric shall 
be wrought richer than cloth of gold. For 

* What constitutes a state ! 

Not high raised battlement and laboured mound, 
Thick walls or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
But men—high-minded men ! 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men, who their duties know, 

And know their rights !’ 

II. Second Annual Report of the American and 

Foreign Sabbath Union, presented May, 1845. 


This document contains much valuable and 
interesting matter, and its circulation cannot 
fail to promote the very important object at 
which it aims. The attention of wise and good 
men, of ail denominations, is strongly fixed 
upon the necessity of promoting the due ob- 
sevance of the Lord’s day. On this ground 
Christians of every name meet, and the influ- 
ence that proceeds from them shows most re- 
markably what mighty strength there is in 
union. We trust that moral means alone will 
be resorted to, and that evil counsels may 
never prevail to induce the friends of the cause 
to commit it to the mercies of the populace by 


seeking aid from law, and alliance with gov- 
We extract the following interest- 


ernment. 








I have understood, no tract eocieties auxiliary 


ing passage. 


{°Pse. and without whom nothing is blest. 


| 


ence, painfully confirmed by their recent inves- | 


The home | “°Y would gladly exert. 
From the hearth-stone | 


| Some of the fruits of their various ministries we 
jare permitted to see, and in seeing them we re 








| joice ; while others, from their nature hidden, 
| but only for thay reason the more precious, can 
| be known only to Him, to whom all things are 


From the inquiries that have been made by 
| your Committee during the past year in rela- 
tion to the Indians, they are encouraged to en- 
| tertain some hope, thata field may be opened 
| fer the efforts of the Society in aid of the spirit- 





| diminishing race. At the same time, with the | 


warnings in their remembrance of past experi- | 


tigations, it is impossible to be insensible to the | 
essential difficulties and embarrassments, with | 
which the wisest and most zealous labors among 
the Indians have been and probably will be at- | 
tended ; aggravated, as of necessity they are, | 
by the distance, not less than the peculiar na- | 
ture of the scene of missionary labor, which | 
while it precludes personal superintendence or | 


| observation, exposes these children of nature to | 


} 


far other influences than those which this So- 


he remembrance of blessings attending our 
‘efforts is mingled, as belongs to all hnman ex-| 


The past year has witnessed the depart- | 


filled, wf three of our most faithful and honored | 


ius Gadi , | members :—of the Rev. Dr. Henry Ware, Em- | 
use, and the broo a |eritus Professor of Divinity in Harvard Univer- | 


sity, for thirty-three years a member, and for 

more than ten years the Vice President of this | 
Society, whose meekness of wisdom, sound | 
| Judgment, enlarged charity, and venerable piety | 
| shone here, as wherever else he was known, | 
|among his distinguishing traits; of the Hon. | 
Judge Story, whose official engagements | 
/in the high places of justice seldom permitted 
| his presence with us, but still left us the bless- 
Ing of his fervent wishes, and the savor of his 
| honored name ; and, lastly, of the Hon. Lever- 
(ett Saltonstall, whose labors within the walks 
of a profession, which he adorned alike by his 
' learning, eloquence, and virtue, and whose pub- 
| lie services, sustained with a spotless integrity 
and ‘an earnest zeal, were all directed and sanc- 
tfied by his Christian faith and habitual refer- 
/ence to God. We have rejoiced in the light 
/and friendship of these our distinguished fellow- 
| laborers ; and amidgt deep regrets for their de- 
_parture, we are assured by the confidence of our | 
faith, that they have entered already upon an 

higher scene of service, and are added to the | 
glorious company of those, who, having been 

| Wise, shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 

ment and as the stars fur ever and ever.’ 





| 
| 


| 





IV. The Genera, Primer or Primary School enuncia- 
tor—Part 1. ‘The Child’s first step, taken in the 
right place.’ By David B. Tower, A. M., author 
of * gradual reader’ or exercises in ‘articulation’ 
and ‘ Intellectual Algebra, or oral exercises in Al- 
gebra, tor Common Schools.” New York: Paine 
and Burgess. Bostun: W. J. Reynolds. 1845. 


Besides the experience of Mr. Tower in the 
art of teaching as former Principal of the Eliot 
School, in this city, he has enjoyed singular 
advantages as * Principal of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the instruction of the Blind,’ for 
ascertaining the process through which the 
mind and organs of articulation of a learner 
pass in acquiring the elementary powers of 
written language. The difficulties and obscuri- 
ties of the earliest stage in the path of knowl- 
edge have been revealed to him with especial 
clearness by the observation of the steps not only 
of children possessed of the ordinary faculties, 
but of persons of all ages suffering an utter pri- 
vation of une of the two senses employed in 
the process. For these reasons, as well as from 
inspection of the book, we should judge the 
‘ Gradual Primer’ to be a valuable work. 

Tue Bow 1n tue Ciovp. We are glad to 
learn that a volume, under the above title, con- 
sisting of Fifteen Discourses by Rev. Mr. 
Briggs of Plymouth, will soon be issued from 


th j 
€ press ms 





Icp Several communications and book notices 


| flicting interests, under the excitement of bad 


| country that we wish so much to speak. The 


| lation of that country is about twenty-five mil- 








necessarily deferred. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


STATE OF THEOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 








The New York Evangelist, in a notice of 
Festus, has the following:— 


The favor which this poem has met with in 
England, may be“accounted for, we think, at 
least in some measure, by the prevalence of a 
secret pantheistic, universalistic tendency, even 
in quarters Where such a thing might least be 
expected. We know, from conversation with 
gentlemen in Old England, thateven among the 
more evangelical portion of believers there, itis 
rare to find such an unhesitating reception and 
credit of the Worp or Gop in regard to the fu- 
ture punishment of the wicked, as has prevail- 
ed in New England, and as coustitutes the ba- 
81s of all true theology, ofall profound and vig- 
orous theological science. The secret unset- 
tledness of many minds in regard tothe great 
fundamental doctrine of a future endless retri- 
bution, and the prevailing doubts as to the na- 
lure or existence of retributive justice, would 
prepare the way for the reception of such a 
bold, vast, unhesitating system of universal ne- 
cessity, and universal salvation, and universal 
confusion between good and evil, as is contained 
in this poem. 


It is probable that, if the real convictions of 
men could be scrutinized, it would be found 
that the doctrine of ‘ future endless retribution ’ 
is not entertained, as it once was, among the 
Orthodox of New England. We are inclined 
to think that the views we hold, of a just and 











————, 


tien, | 
‘The Church livings in Essex, sold 
Ist instant, by Mr. Robins, of Regent Sena 


Were not the absolute advowsons, but th 

Sere sige ae 5 age the lives of 1 
_ beens HARE La - Wellesley, aged thirty. 
. pi 2 ; y-five years Tespectively, and were 


Estimated Age of I 
Place. Descrip. An’l Value. ce ton, 
Wanstead, Rectory P nae ue <a. Sold for, 


Woodford, ditto 1 £2,440 
Gt. Flaindon,ditto _ 4,200 
Fifield, ditto 525 59 1,600 
Rochford, ditto 700 62 1,520 
Filstead, Vicarage 400 50 2,000 
Roydon, ditto 200 46 4 


‘The biddings appeared to be govern 
the age and health of the neuen, revidens 
Situation, and other local circumstances with 
which the parties interested seemed to be well 
acquainted. (Morning Chronicle. 

*'To be sold, the next presentation to a yj. 
carge, in one of the midland counties, and j 
the immediate neighborhood of one or two " 
the first packs of fox-hounds in the kingdom, 
a present monet ey about 580/. subject 
© curate’s salary. The incumbent in hj 
year. (Morning Herald. ro 


CASE OE MR. GRAHAM, 


As our readers have been intor 
of Cincinnati at a recent sienna, “oe ca 
from the ministry the Rev. Mr, Waea’ s N 
S. Presbyterian clergyman, for opinions ub- 
lished some time since in a biblical en on 
the subject of slavery. On this case the Chris- 
tian Observer of Phila. makes the following in 
connection with other remarks :—‘ It js a fla- 
grant invasion of the freedom of debate. Mr 


Graham is condemned and silenced for opinions 





righteous retribution, having for its chief de- 
sign, the reformation and ultimate redemption 
of the soul, are really prevalent in the secret 
hearts of a large proportion of reflecting per- 
sons in all sects. [t was the mission of the late 
Dr. Channing to teach the infinite value of ev- 
ery human soul. He fulfilled it most effectually 
and the tones in which he uttered this great 


truth have penetrated all sectarian barriers, and | by authority ! 


uttered and proved from the Bib 

think, in a debate before Synod. We saad oe 
say that the proper course of punishing such an 
| offender, is to show by manly argument that 
his facts are fictitious—that his Pesitions are 
untenable—or that his interences are illegiti- 
mate, and his reasoning fallacious, Jt js said 
thet his opposers could not meet and refute his 
arguments, and in order to weaken their force 
they pass upon them a grave judicial sentence, 
pronouncing them heresy, and then silence him 
If we tolerate such things in 


} 





reached the hearts of all denominations. The| the Church, we cannot complain of Lynch law, 
eternal ruin and everlasting agony of a soul | #4 Mobs to put down opinions esteemed a nui- 


bearing the image of God, and inheriting the 
divinity of his nature, is an idea at which man- 
kind are beginning to shudder with horror, and 
against which the universal reason and the bet- 
ter affections of humanity revolt and remon- 
strate. 

The writer of the Evangelist further remarks: 


sance. Itisrevolutionary. It has no precedent 
in the anuals of our Church, nor of any respect- 
able Caurch in Christendom. This is the first 
time, probably, that it has ever been heard that 
a man's opinions respecting the relations of 
master and slave, should exclude him from the 
communion of the Church. The act contem- 
plates a radical change in the basis of order :—It 





Some of our readers may perhaps ask why 
we have devoted so much space to the notice of | 
such a book, or why notice it at all? We will | 
say then, that the very favorabie notices of the 


subverts the liberty of opinion guarantied by 
our constitation, and introduces a novel test as 
essential to good standing.’ 


O’CONNELL’S OPINION OF JOHN KNOX AND QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 





work, which have been scattered in the news- 
papers, have given no sort of warning of the 
concealed insinuating poison of licentiousness 

and infidelity, with which the poem abounds.— 
Moreover, there are appended to it the most 
flattering applauses from some of the leading 

literary men of England, among whom, we are 
sorry to say, appears the name of Montgomery, 

bearing testimony to its etuberance of thought 
and imagery, and merely hinting at the insani- 
ties and blasphemies of the book. There is 
another notice given from the Eclectic Review, 
which telie us that ‘ the sheet-anchor of asgur- 
ance in the long-suffering and sublime love of 
the universal Father is the salvation of the po- 
em! That is, the universalism of the poem 
makes it religious! But more than all this, the 
Manchester Chronicle tells us that ‘ the design 
of Festus is excellent, and its moral unexcep- 
-ionable ; that the work is one of a remarkable 
and Christian character, and therefore is recom- 
mended to the public !’ 

If such notices as these can be taken asa 
guage of the state of theology and criticism in 
England, then they need a purifier. It1s not 
strange at all that this book finds favor with the 





transcendentalists so called, and it is worthy of country. 


being a very Bible to swear by, with those who) 


Atthe meeting of the Repeal Association at 
Conciliation Hall, Mr. O’Connel) made the fol- 
lowing remarks on the erection of statues to 
certain individuals, whose memory he consid- 
ered should be consigned to oblivion, rather than 
elevated to suck distinction as was contemplated 
by the project now in progress. 

It is monstrous, he said, that 2 palace, to be 
built to the legal Consitnution of Great Britain 
should be defiled by the statue of any persoa 
who did not deserve 1t, by the eonstant predom- 
inance of virtue through his life. (Hear, hear.) 
it is a great reward to have a man’s statue per- 
petually in that legislative palace, and it should 
not be bestowed on apy person whose conduct 
| did not justify the bestowal. There is a statue 
| to be erected to John Knox. He is the man 

that Johnson entitled the rdffian of the Refor- 
mation, and a greater ruffian, pehaps, never un- 
dertook any public character. J don’t know 
whether they will show it te the Queen for her 
approbation, for one of the most important pub- 
| lications of John Knox wasa protest against the 
| monstrous government of women. (Hears, 

hear.) His principle publication, denounced, 
as a most hideous thing, a queen governing any 
He meant the unhappy Mary, of 
course, but it applies to any other queen, for he 





believe that sin is only God’s means for the) meant it upon principle, and they ought to rep- 


highest good, and that all the wicked, men, 
demons, Satan and all, shall finally be saved. 


MORAL CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 


We find the following in an exchange paper. | John 


f one-half is true that is declared to be in 


the public journals, the present political and re- 
ligious condition of England must be one of 
deep interest and solicitude to the civilized 
world. The deep and strong tide of feeling 
which has been rising and extending in the pub- 
lic mind on questions of great national interest, 
such as the corn-laws, the Maynooth question, 
the progress of Tractarian sentiments and the 
encroachments of Popery, combine to form a 
most important epoch in the history ot that coun- 
try. ‘To guide and control such a tide of moral 
influence, to harmonize and satisty so many con- 


and selfish passions, must require consummate 
wisdom and firmness and skill, in the manage- 
ment of the public affairs of that powerful king- 
dom. England, with all the moral excellence 
which is to be found within her borders, needs 
a yreat deal more true religion than she now 
has, to save her from ultimate disaster and ruin. 
Bat it is not of the political condition of that 


religious state of England, says an eminent 
clergyman of London, (Rev. A. Reed) writing 
a few months ago, is most fearful. The popu- 


lions. About eight millions attend on public 
worship. Of this number four millions only 


resent him with a rollin his hand containing 
his protest against ‘the monstrons governance 
(as he terms it) of women.’ Look to * Tytler’s 

| Sines of Scotland,’ and you will see that 
nox was concerned in two horrible as- 
,sassinations. The first of these was the assas- 
| sination of Cardinal Beatoun—the clerk or as- 
| sistant ef Wishart, who was put to death, but 
ought not to have been put to death on account 
| of his religion. He was one of the assassins of 
| Cardinal Beautoun—the most base assassination 
that ever was committed, for it was committed 
for money. In the State Paper Office there 
were discovered eight out of ten Jetters that 
passed between them and Henry VIII, whieh 
stipulated the sum of money paid to them for 
assassinating Cardinal Beautoun. , They had 
not the least objection to commit the murder, 
but they did not like to be badly paid for it 
Accordingly, during the eight letters, the cor- 
respondence goes on, but the two last have 
been taken away—what a pity we don’t know 
the precise terms—but those two letters could 
not have got into the State Paper Office, or 
they would be there still—but enough is known. 
I quote from ‘ Tytler’s History of Scotland,’ to 
show there is no doubt of it, that he was engag- 
ed in the assassination of Cardinal Beatoun.— 
(Hear, hear.) He was also one of the persons 
concerned in the real gunpowder plot—that is, 
the gunpowder plot that blew up Henry Darn- 
ley, the husband of the queen, (Hear, hear.) 
This man, stained with two atrocious assassi0a- 
tions, and called by the first literary authority 
of England as the ‘Ruffian of the Reformation,’ 





may be said to be suitably affected by the re- 
ligion they profess. What have we then? he 
continues. We have seventeen millions of our 
people who know no Sabbath, who worship no 
God, who are practical Atheists. Conceive, if 
you can, of the ignorance, the pride, the enmi- 
iy, the sensuality, the debauchery and the penal 
crime which must prevail over such a mass of 
ungodliness! And this is England. 

A part from this, our state is universally 
lowed to be critical, We are strong, and yet 
weak; exalted, but tremble lest we fall. We 
have burdens to bear which all would have 
thought intolerable ; and yet we have leisure 
and mind to tear and devour each other. Par- 
ty has taken the place of patriotism ; and each 
in turn makes the other vile in the eyes of the 
people. Public good is absorbed in a consum- 
ing selfishness ; and places of the highest and 
most sacred trust, in the senate and the charch, 
are bought and sold in open market almost with- 
out scandal. The feudal distinction of two 
classes seems to be reviving itself in the land— 
the rich and the poor. 


The poor are alienated fromthe rich, and the 
rich have oppressed the poor; and a bitter con- 
flict is begun, ia which the middle classes can 
hardly become an efficient mediator. Wrong 
might yet be forgotten, if right were sincerely 
adopted ; but of this there seems to be little, 
hope. The governing and the governed have 
different interests, and those who govern are 
strong. Meantime the poor are increasing in 
numbers and strength fearfully, and unparallel- 
ed distress is quickening their convictions of in- 
justice. Peacefully, and by millions, they have 
sent up their prayer to the senate and the throne; 
and if it shall be refused, and if there go up to 
heaven the cry of famishing myriads, for the 
foarte denied them on earth—then the doom of 

ngland is fixed ! 

Her doom fixed !—the doom of England fix- 
ed! And must she die? One thing alone can 
save her. Her remedy is in religion ! 


The following passage corroborative of some 
of the circumstances alluded to in the above ex- 
tract are taken froman article in the London 
Monthly Repository. 


‘ The Church is a system of secular associa- 
tion. The holiest and most spiritual connexion 
on earth, that between @ Christian pastor and 
his flock, is an article of public sale and of pri- 








vate bargain, is the reward of party zeal in po- 
litieal contest, and is appropriated to the pur- 


poses of family favoritism. 


The following illustrative extracts are from 


‘he public papers : 


is to have a Statue erected to his memory in the 
Imperial senate of England! (Hear.) Really, 
after that they ought to have a statue to Dick 
Turpin. (Laughter.) One of the regal per- 
sonages whom the committee regarded as 
qualified for a statue is no less a personage 
than Queen Elizabeth. (Laughter.) This I 
hesitate not to denounce as an outrage on civ- 
ilization—(hear, hear)—and on her sex, for a 
more profane wretch never existed. Nay, it is 
an outrage on humanity; for, of al] created 
beings, she was the most crue] and the most 
heartless. They are going to erecta staiue to 
her. I hope somebody will post upon her pe- 
destal a copy of her letter to Sir Amyas Paulet, 
in which she instigates him to the cold-blooded 
murder of Mary, Queen of Scots. (Hear, 
hear.) She incites him by that letter, in the 
strongest terms, to the assassination of that un- 
fortunate princess, whom, in the absence of a 
more courageous murderer, she eventually ass 
assinated herself by the process of a judicial 


honor they are about to erect a statue in 
Senate House of England. Iam glad that we 
have an opportunity of making our sentiments 
and opinions upon this subject known, By 80 
doing we escape the odium of being in any re- 
spect partners in so iniquitous a proceeding.— 
For my own part, I feel that I would be wanting 
in duty to myself and to my country were lio 
refrain from expressing my opinions on this 
subject freely and unequivocally. 1 can with 
truth say Laberavt animam meam. If this age 
is to be desecrated and dishonored by paying 
homage to persons whose names will and ought 
to be infamous throughout all ages, it will a: all 
events be some satisfaction for us to reflect that 
we had nothing to do with so disgraceful a pro 
ceeding. I will go to Parliament to give my 
vote in person against each of these statues ; for 
if even though we shall have to submit to the 
infamy of having them, I am resolved that those 
who propose doing honor to the memories © 
such detestable persons shall at all events not 
have it to say that there was an unanimity on 


the point. 
MORAVIANS OR HERNHUTERS. 


We find the follewing notices of this inter- 


esting class of Christians in oor exchange Pp 


pers. 
‘ John Wesley learned hia first and most im 
portant lessons o the spirituality of aa 
from these very proscribed Hernhaters. ‘ 3 - 
with them that the warm fires of Met oer 
were first kindled, and from their altars 





sentence. And yet this is the monster in whose | 
the 
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the Wesleys too 
threatened to set the world on fire. 


there ever 
of the A postle 


Scriptures, as these self-same Moravians. 
And though they have 


not of meanness. 


and accomplished wonders 
cause. Their praises fill the heart 
housed Greenlander, and the waste: 
India bloom with the blest fruits o 


fthe soow- 
rs of Danish 


The savage wilds of our ow? Ong 
groes of Paramaribo, Somels¢} 

bey—Jamaica, Antigua 
Barbadoes, Russian 4°" 
destitution, have # 
voices of their P* 


‘aun of salvation t . 
THe praises of their 


Barn- 


stitutions will rise to the 
their merit, when all t 


have vanished and been forgotten. 
CALVINISM. 


k the brand which has since 
Nor was 
a christian community since the days 
s, who have so beautifully and 80 
strikingly exemplified the teachings of the holy 


generally been an ~ 

ure people, seldom appearing on the page 0 
pret HM is the obscurity of retirement and 
They have their deserving 


done honor to the christian name 
sons who have be chet tins 


their zeal. 
4 merica—the ne- 


a, the coast of Labrador, 
a, and other places of 
1 been cheered with the glad 
eachers, and lit up with the 
hrough their instrumentality. 
Montgomery will live, 
wiitst English poetry continues to be admired. 
And the purity and simplicity of their social in- 

proper distinction of 
he vaunted schemes of 
modern socialism and human perfectionism will 


will one day translate the volume into cerrect and 
intelligible English.’ 

jC The Memphis Convention adjourned sine 
die on Monday, the 17th of November, after sitting 
four days. Its proceedings were wholly confined 
to objects of internal improvement in the South and 
West. The whole number of delegates in attend- 
ance was about 560, from half the States of the 
The correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 





Union. 
says: 


*The session was one of immense labor and 
much thought. The number and variety of 
schemes of internal improvement which have re- 
ceived the sanction of this large body of the first 
men of both parties, will soon be laid officially be- 
fore the public. There was no mincing matters; it 
seemed us if Mr. Calhoun’s pr e had m - 
ized the stoutest Democrats into perfect agreement 
with himself. But for Gov. Jones of Tennessee, 
the Convention would have sat a month longer He 
very properly took out of the hands of the Conven- 
tion all the reports which had been made, in order 
that a set of general resolutions might be submitted 
to the meeting. We had an amusing speech from 
Major Genera! Gaines. He talked of war in the 
most feeling manner. You would suppose that the 
told gentleman would mot needlessly step upon a 
| worm; yet, tottering as he is on the brink of the 

grave, and fervent even to an invocation onthe De- 








prove upon this continent, against the system of 
self-government which seems natural to our soil, 
and which will ever resist foreign interference. 


He then enters upon quite an extended com- 
plaint against Mexico, which winds up, how- 
ever, with the following favorable information. 


Without the previous authority of Congress, the 
Executive possessed no power to adopt or enfore 
adequate remedies for the injuries we have suffered, 
or to do more to be prepared to repel the threatened 
aggression on the part of Mexico. Afier our army 
and navy had remained on the frontier and coasts 
of Mexico for many weeks, without any hostile 
movement on her part, though her menaces were 
continued, I deemed it important to put an end, if 
possible to this state of things. With this view, I 
caused steps to be taken, in the month of Septem- 
ber last, to ascertain distinctly, and in an authentic 
form, what the designs of the Mexican govern- 
ment were; whether it was their intention to de- 
clare war, or invade Texas, or whether they were 
disposed to adjust and settle, in an amicable man- 
ner, the pending differences between the two coun- 
tries. On the 9th of November an official answer 
was received, that the Mexican goverment consent- 
ed to renew the diplomatic relations which had been 
suspended in March last, and for that purpose were 
willing to accredit a minister from the United States. 
With a sincere desire to preserve peace, and restore 
relations of good understanding between the two re- 
publics, I waived all ceremony as to the manner of 
renewing diplomatic intercourse between them; and 


therefore, view with’ indifference attempts of Eu- 
ropean powers to interfere with the independent 
action of the nations on this continent. The 
American system of government is entirely differ- 
ent from that of Europe. Jealousy among the 
different sovereigns of Europe, lest any one of 
them, might become too powerful for the rest, has 
caused them anxiously to desire the establishment 
of what they term the “balance of power.” It 
cannot be permitted to have any application of the 
North American continent, and especially in the 
United States. We must ever maintain. the prin- 
ciple that the people of this continent alone have 
right to decide their own destiny. Should any 
portion of them, constituting an independent State, 
propose to unite themselves with our confederacy, 
this will be a question for them and to us to deter- 
mine, without any foreign interposition. We can 
never consent that European Powers shall inter- 
fere to prevent such a union, because it might dis- 
turb the “balance of power” which they may de- 
sire to maintain upon this continent. Near a 
quarter of a century ago, the principle was distinct- 
ly announced to the world in the annual message 
of one of my predecessors, that “the American 
continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European Power.”* This prin- 
ciple will apply with greatly increased force, should 
any European power attempt to establish any new 
colony in North America. In the existing circum- 
stances of the world, the present is deemed a pro- 
per occasion to reiterate and reaffirm the principle 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY. | Comparative statement of arrivals and tonnage at 
the port of Quebec, from sea, in the years 1844 and 
jc The Massachusetts Association of Teach-| 1845, up to the 10th of Nov., inclusive, for each 


ers, at Worcester, adjourned, after a session of two | Year:>— 








[cf The School Committee of the City of Bos- 
ton have resolved to establish the office of Superin- 


assuming the initiative, on the 10th of November u 
distinguished citizen of Louisiana was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Mexico, clothed with full powers to adjnst, and 
definitely settle all pending differences between the 
two countries, including those of boundary between 
Mexico and the State of Texas. The minister ap- 
pointed has set out or his mission, and is probably 


avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to state my cordial 
concurrence in its wisdom and sound policy. The 
reassertion of this principle, especially in reference 
to North America, is at this day but the promulga- 
tion of a policy which no European power should 
cherish the disposition to resist. Existing rights 
of every European nation should be respected ;— 
ed hi } y but it is due alike to our interests, that the effici- 
by this time near the Mexican capital. He has | cient protection of our laws should be extended 
been instructed to bring the negotiation with which | over our whole territorial limits, and that it should 
he is charged to a conclusion at the earliest practi- | be distinctly announced to the world as our settled 
cal period; which, it is expected will be in time to’ policy, that no future European colony or domin- 
enuble me to communicate the result to Congress | jon shall, with our consent, be planned or estab- 
during the present session. Until that result is | lished on any part of the North American conti- 
| known, I forbear to recommend to Congress such | nent. 
| ulterior measures of redress for the wrongs and in- | 
| jaries we have so long borne, as it would have been | ’ , j 
proper to make had no such negotiation been insti- | siderable moment in connection with our for- 


tuted. eign relations, he informs Congress that 


He then takes up our relations with Great; The commissioner appointed to China during the 


i. : niet : » 
| Britain, and after stating the earlier and well special session of the Senate in March last shortly 
j afterwards set out on his mission in the United 


known circumstances connected with attempts | States ship Columbus. On arriving at Rio de Ja- 
| to negotiate a settlement of the Oregon question, | neiro on his passage, the state of his health had 


| h ; . : | become so critical, that, by the advice of his medi- 
e thus descr own proceedin ouch- | ’ Bes J , 
| ibes his n proceedings, touch | cal attendants, he returned to the United States 


jing the matter. }early in the month of October last. Commodore 


| Biddl : d 
| When I came into office, I found this to be the | Biddle, cammanding the East India squadron, pro- 
| state of the negotiation. Though entertaining the 


ceeded on his voyage in the Columbus, and was 
} 
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4 i f | Vessels. Tonnage. 

days. The following exqweene are rom a report of | 1844, 1214 458.971 

its doings in the Traveller of Nov. 29th:— 1845, 1475 559,712 
On motion of Mr. Pierce of the Normal School at | z 

West Newton, Resolved, as a sense of this Associa- Increase, 261 100,741 


tion, that the American Institute of Instraction for | 
the important service which they have done, are | 
entitled to the gratitude of the friends of education. | 


Resolved, That the State Teacher’s Association 
is not formed to contravene the operations of the 
American Institute of Instruaction—or any other lit- 
erary association—but rather as co-operative with 
it in one great and good cause. 


Mr. Pierce also offered a resolution, approving of | 


the Board of Education, which was laid on the table, 
with two or three dissenting voices. 

The Chairman of the Committee on School Dis- 
cipline offered the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That the subject of school disci- 
pline is one of inconceivable importance at all times, 


not only to teachers but to the whole community; 
that the spirit of subordination to rightful authornty 


jC The report of the distinguished scientific 
engineers appointed for the purpose of examining 
the various sources for a supply of pure water in 
‘this city is decidedly in favor of Long Pond, and 
‘their decision has been adopted by an unanimous 


vote of the Common Council. 


jcc The Britannia stcamer sailed on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, Dec. 2d, ha» 1g been detained over 
night, with 67 passengers to Liverpool, and 1 to 
Halifax. Among the passengers for England was 
Lord Metcalf, the Governor General of Canada, 
and suite. 


jc The canal and lake navigation are closed 


is the first element of all true freedom, and that the | ¢,. the season. 
very permanency of our free institutions rests, in 


no small degree, upon the correct discipline and 


fF The United States ship Portsmouth, built 


healthfal influence of the narsery and the school | at Portsmouth N. H., has, on her first voyage, from 


room. 


2. Resolved, That it is the duty of this Associa- 


Norfolk to Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Callao, and the 


tion to express in unequivocal terms their sentiments Sandwich Islands, made a trip of unprecedented 


on this subject. 


| speed, having been but 97 days at sea. 


3. Resolved, That at the present time especially, | 


teachers suffer mach embarrassment from the irres- 
solute wavering opinions which prevail in the com- | 


munity on the subject of corporal punishment, and 


that unless more sympathy and support are offered 
to teachers in enforcing the wholesome restraints of 





MEETING OF CONGRESS. 


The first session of the 29th Congress opened 


the rod when necessary, the evils of anarchy and | 9 Monday Dec. 1. 42 members of the Sepate 


insubordination will ere long greatly increase in the 


adult community. ay 

4. Resolved, That, not only as an Association, 
but as individual teachers, we owe our most sincere 
and active efforts to maintain what ts right and cor- 
rect what is wrong in the views of the community 
on this subject. f 

5. Resolved, That we regard itas one of the 
highest duties of our profession to exercise the 


wholesome restraints of disciplinary control, in | 


whatever form the nature of the case may demand; 


jand 21@ members of the House of Representa- 
tives were present. John W. Davis of Indiana 
received, on the Ist ballot, 120 votes, and was 
\chosen speaker of the House. There were 72 
votes for Mr. Vinton of Ohio, and 4 scattering 
whig votes, 5 native American votes, and 9 
democratic scattering votes. 


An attempt to restore the Twenty first rule, 


and that all attempts to render the jadicious use of | made by the slaveholding representation, was 


the rod odious in the estimation of the public, tend 
to paralyze the free discretionary action of the 
teacher, to cramp his authority, and greatly to 
abridge his influence and success. 

A lengthy discussion was had upon the foregoing 
resolves, and several stirring and eloquent speeches 
were made upon them by Messrs. Wells, of Ando- 
ver, Northend of Salem, Bowker of Boston, Ritchie 
of Duxbury, Pennell of Springfield, Lazell of Wor- 
cester, and Sweetser of Charlestown. 

Mr. Pierce of the Normal School, also spoke upon 
the resolutions. 

Messrs. Bulkley and Valentine of Albany, by re- 
quest, gave an account of the effects of ‘modern in- 
novations and radicalism ’ upon the subject of edu- 
ucation, in the State of N. Y. They spoke as men 
feeling what they said. The city of Albany may 
well be proud of men of their spirit, independence 
and courage. 

Pending the discussion of the resolutions, the As- 
sociation adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock. 

Evening Session. Discussion upon the resolu- 
tions was resumed. Messrs. Parish of Springfield, 
Wells of Andover, Bates of Dudley, Tower of Bos- 
ton, Adams of Lowell, Mackintosh, and Hale of 


Boston, advocated the resolutions in speeches of | 


great ability and force. ‘The resolves were unani- 
mously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Sweetserof Charlestown, Re- 
solved, that whereas it is an established fact, that 
Civilization and refinement, morality and religion, 
have followed the introduction of the Bible, wher- 
ever its principles have been received and its claims 
acknowledged— 


Therefore Resolved, That in the opinion of this | 


association, the Bible, or selections from it, inclad- 


ing such portions as relate to the highest interests of | 
man, and are calculated to fit him for the various | 
duties of life, ought to be introduced as a text book | 


into all our public and private schools. 


This resolution was advocated by Messrs. Sweet- | 


ser of Charlestown, and Parish of Springfield, and 
unanimously adopted. 

A permanent organization of the Teachers Asso- 
ciation was formed, and a constitution adopted. 
Oliver Carlton, Principal of the Latin School in Sa- 
The next meeting is to be at 
Worcester on the Monday before the Thanksgiving 
of 1846, 


Setween two and three thousand barrels of flour 
have been brought from Albany to Boston daily by 
The supply from the 
Great West seems to swell with the demand, and 
every mode of conveyance is crowded. The pres- 
ent apprehended searcity is developing the vast 
resources of \he etain growing regions of the interior 
of this continent and a tide of wealth is pouring back 
upon them which wil\ sive new energy to industry, 
hasten the settlement of ihe public lands, and do 
much to enable the indebieg States to meet their 
engagements and discharge their burdens, a result 
which in the ordinary course of things was almost 
beyond hope. 


lem is President. 


railroad, for some time past. 


tc} The value of merchandise imported into 
Boston during the first three quarters of 1845 wee 
$4,140,989 ; 


| defeated by a vote of 121 to 84. 
‘rule by a vote of 143 to 62. 


The House voted to adhere to the one hour 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
This document was communicated to Con- 
| gress, as usual, on Tuesday. 


| After the usual introductory sentiments, and 
| recapitulating some of the circumstances relating 
| to our relations with Texas he proceeds as fol- 


| lows : 
| ‘The terms of annexation which were offered by 
the United States having been accepted by Texas, 
| the public faith of both parties is solemnly pledged 
to the compact of their union. Nothing remains to 
consummate the event, but the passage of an act 
by Congress to admit the State of Texas inio the 
| Union upon an equal footing with the original States. 
| Strong reasons exist why this should be done at an 
j}early period of the session. It will be observed 
that, by the constitution of Texas, the existing gov- 
ernment is only continued temporarily till Congress 
can act; and that the third Monday of the present 
month is the day appointed for holding the first 
general election. On that day a governor, a liea- 
tenant governor, and both branches of the legisla- 
ture, will be chosen by the people. 

The President of Texas is required, immediate- 
ly after the receipt of official information that the 
new State has been admitted into our Union by 
Congress, to convene the legislature; and apon its 
| meeting, the existing government will be superse- 
ded, and the State government organized. Ques- 
tions deeply interesting to Texas, in common with 
the other States; the extension of our revenue laws 
_and judicial system over her people and territory, 
jas well as measures of a local character, will claim 
the early attention of Congress; and, therefore, up- 
}on every principle of republican government, she 
|ought to be represented in that body without un- 
| necessary delay. I cannot too earnestly recommend 
| prompt action on this important subject. 
| _Assoon as the actto admit Texes as a State 
|shall be passed, the union of the two republics 
| will be consummated by their own voluntary con- 
| sent. 
| This accession to our territory has been a blood- 

less achievement. No arm of ferce has been rais- 
| ed to produce the result. The sword has had no 
| part in the victory. We have not sought to extend 
our territorial possessions by conquest or our repub- 
lican institutions over a relactant people. It was 
the deliberate homage of each people to the great 
principle of our federative union. 

If we consider the extent of territory involved in 
the annexation—its prospective influence on Amer- 
ica—the means by which it has been accomplished, 
springing purely from the choice of the people 
themselves to share the blessings of our union ,— 
the history of the world may be challenged to fur- 
nish a parallel. ‘ m 

The jurisdiction of the United State, which at 
formation of the federal constitution was bounded 
by the St. Mary’s, on the Atlantic, has passed the- 
Capes of Florida, and been peacefully extended to 
the Del Norte. In contemplating the grandeur of 
this event, it is not to be forgotten that the result 
was achieved in despite of the diplomatic interfer- 
ence of European monarchies. Even France—the 
country which had been oar ancient ally—the coun- 
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5,464,136 
7,231,696 \ 





$16,836,824 
IC} The receipts of Western Railroad fur week 
ending Nov. 22, were; 


1845, 1844. 
Passengers, $4,437 5,071 
Freight, 13,432 10,964 


1 The Boston Dail 


y Advertiser after giving 
4n extract from a letter 


stating that it was expected 
that Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll’s history of the last 


war with England would soon be translated into 
German, adds:— 


try whieh has a common interest with us in main- 
taining the freedom of the seas—the country which, 
by the cession of Louisiana, first opened to us ac- 
cess to the Galf of Mexico—the country with 
which we have been every year drawing more and 
more closely the bonds of successful commerce— 
most unexpectedly, and to our unfeigned regret, 
took part in an effort to prevent annexation, and to 
impose on Texas, as a condition of the recognition 
of her independence by Mexico, that she would 
never join herself to the United States. We may 
rejoice that the tranqail and pervading influence of 
the American principle of self-government was 
sufficient to defeat the parposes of British and 
French interference, and that the almost unanimous 
voice of the people of Texas has given to that in- 
terference a peaceful and effective rebuke. From 
this example, European governments may learn 





“It is to be hoped that some laborious student 


bow vain diplomatic arts and intrigues must ever 


| settled conviction that the British pretensions of 
| title could not be maintained to any portion of the 
| Oregon territory upon any principle of public law 
| recognized by nations, yet, in deference to what 


| had been done by my predecessors, and especially | 


in consideration that propositions of compromise 
had been thrice made by two preceding adminis- 


trations, to adjust the question on the parellel of | 


19 degrees, and in two of them yielding to Great 
Britain the free navigation of the Columbia, and 
| that the pending negotiation had been commenced 
on the basis of compromise, I deemed it to be my 
duty not abrubtly to break it off.—In considera- 
tion, too, that under the conventions of 1818 and 
1827, the citizens and subjects of the two Powers 
held a joint occupancy of the country, I was in- 
duced to make another effort to settle this long 
pending controversy in the sprit of moderation 
which had given birth to the renewed discussion. 
A proposition was accordingly made, which was 
rejected by the British plenipotentiary, who, with- 
out submitting any other proposition, suffered the 
| negotiation on his part to drop, expressing his trust 
that the United States wodld offer what he saw fit 
to call “some further proposal for the settlement of 
the Oregon question, more consistent with fairness 
}and equity, and with the reasonable expectations 
jof the British Government.” The proposition 
j thus offered and rejected repeated the offer of the 
| parallel ot 49 degrees of north latitude, which had 
| been made by two preceding administrations, but 
} without proposing to surrender to Great Britain, as 
|they had done, the free navigation of the Colum- 
‘bia river. The right of any foreign Power to the 
| free navigation of any of our rivers, through the 
| heart of our country, was one which I was unwil- 
ling to concede. It also embraced a provision to 
| make free to Great Britain any port or ports on 
| the cape of Quadra and Vancouver’s island, south 
lof this parallel. Had this been a new question, 
{coming under discussion for the first time, this 
| proposition would not have been made. The ex- 
| traordinary and wholly inadmissible demands of 
the British government, and the rejection of the 
| proposition made in deference alone to what “had 
| been done by my predecessors, and the implied 
obligation which their acts seemed to impose, af- 
jford satisfactory evidence that no compromise 
which the United States ought to accept, can be 
effected. With this conviction, the proposition of 
|compromise which had been made and rejected, 
|was, by my direction, subsequently withdrawn, 
and our title to the whole Oregon territory assert- 
|ed, and, as is believed, maintained by irrefragable 
| facts and arguments. 
} The civilized world will see in these proceedings 
}a spirit of liberal concession on the part of the 
| United States ; and this government will be reliev- 
/ed from all responsibility which may follow the 
| failure to settle the controversy. 
All attempts at compromise having failed. it 
| becomes the duty of Congress to consider what 
| measures it may be proper to adopt for the securi- 
ty and protection of our citizens now inhabiting, 
}or who hereafter inhabit Oregon, and for the main- 
i tenance of our just title tothat territory. In adopt- 
|ing measures for this parpose, care should be tak- 
/en that nothing be done to violate the stipulations 
of the convention of 1827, which is still in force. 
The faith of treaties, in their letter and spirit, has 
ever been, and, I trust, will ever be, scrupulously 
observed by the United States. Under that con- 
| vention, a year’s notice is required to be given to 
| either party by the other, before the joint occupan- 
}cy shall terminate, and before either can rightful- 
ly assert or exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
any portion of the territory. This notice it would, 
in my judgement, be proper to give; and I rec- | 
ommend that provisions be made by law for giving 
it accordingly, and terminating, in this manner, 
the convention of the 6th of August, 1827. 
* + * * * 
At the end of the year’s notice, should Con- 
gress think it proper to make provision for giving | 
that notice, we shall have reached a period when | 
the national rights in Oregon must either be aban- | 
doned or firmly maintained. That they cannot be | 
abandoned without a sacrifice of both national | 
honor and interest is too clear to admit of doubt. | 


charged by the commissioner with the duty of ex- 
changing with the proper authorities the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty lately concluded with the Em- 
peror of China. Since the return of the commis- 
sioner of the United States, his health has been 
much improved, and he entertains the confident 
belief that he will soon be able to proceed on his 
mission. 

The receipts into the Treasury for the year 
ending June 30th, 1845, were $ 29,769,133 ,56. 
$ 27 ,528,1112,70. 
$ 2,077,022,30. 
$ 29,968 206,98 ; 
$ 8,588,157,62 were applied to the payment of 
tiie public debt, while $7,658,306,22 remained 
in the treasury. 

The President recommends a revenve stand- 


From Customs, 
Public Land, 
The expenditures. were 


ard of duties on imports, and denounces all dis- 


crimination under that standard, for purposes of | 


protection of domestic industry, and tolerates it 
only when its object is to benefit the revenue. 
He adheres to the doctrine, recently enunciated, 
that the government must Jook out for itself and 


not for the people. He says 


The precise point in the ascending scale of do- 
ties at which it is ascertained from experience that 
the revenoe is greatest, is the maximum rate of 
duty which can be laid for the bona fide purpose 
of collecting money for the support of government. 
To raise the duties higher than that point, and 
thereby diminish the amount collected, is to levy 
them for protection merely, and not for revenue, As 
long, then, as Congress may gradually increase the 
rate of duty on a given article, and the revenue is 
increased by such increase of daty, they are within 
the revenue standard. When they go beyond that 
point, and, as they increase the daties, the revenue 
is diminished or destroyed, the act ceases to have 
for its object the raising of money to support gov- 
ernment, but is for protection merely. 


He advocates an Independent Treasury, the 
keeping of the public money in places of depos- 


it, specially provided, and the requiring of spe- | 


cie payments, from and to, all transacting with 
the government. 

He recommends a reduction and graduation 
of the price of the public jands, and condemns 
the practice of leasing the mineral lands. He 
gives the necessary information relating to the 

| War and Navy Departments—urges compensa- 
‘tion for General Gaines’s levies of troops and 
‘for al] who were connected with the Texas ar- 


maments. 


He urges a Steam Navy. 
that he would have the late postage law repeal- 
ed, and restore that tax upon the people. He 
advises the establishment of an overland month- 
ly mail to and from Oregon. He recommends 
a transfer and distribution of some of the duties 
now thrown upon the’ State Department, and 
the elevation of the Attorney General to the 
rank and emoluments of a Cabinet Officer. 
After commending the District of Columbia to 
the favor of Congress, he closes with a grateful 
and filial tribute to the memory of Andrew 
Jackson. 


It is quite evident 











Kine’s Cuapet. We understand that at the 
close of the religious services at King’s Chapel 
Sunday afternoon, a letter from the Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody of New Bedford, addressed 
to the pew-holders and proprietors of the 


Oregon is a part of the North American conti- | Church was read, in which he declared his 
nent, to which it is confidently affirmed, the title | acceptance of their invitation to him to become 
of the United States is the best now in existence.— their Pastor. ; 

For the grounds on which that title rests, I refer 

you to the correspondence of the late and present | mp We learn from Col. Hatch that four 
Secretary of State with the British proposition dur- | clergymen of high character and distinguished 
ing the negociation. The British proposition of | attainments, have very recently left, or are 
compromise which would make the Columbia the | about to leave, their pastoral charges in New 
line south of 49 degrees, with a trifling addition of | Bedford, viz: Rev. Mr. Peabody of the Unita- 
detached territory to the United States, north of | rian denomination: Rev. Mr. Lambert, Episco- 
that river, and would leave on the British side | palian, who has resumed his duties as Chaplain 


two-thirds of the whole Oregon territory, including 
the free navigation of the Columbia and all the 
valuable harbors on the Pacific. can never, for a 
moment, be entertained by the United States, with- 
out an abandonment of their just and clear territo- 
rial rights, their own self respect, and the national 
honor. For the information of Congress, I com- 
municate herewith the correspondence which took 
place between the two governments during the 
late negutiation, 

The rapid extension of our settlements over our 
territories heretofore unoccupied, the addition of 
new States to our confederacy, the expansion of 
free principles, and our rising greatness as a na- 
tion, are attracting the attention of the Powers of 
Europe; and lately the doctrine has been broach- 
ed in some of them, of a “balance of power’ on 
this continent, to check our advancement. The 
United States, sincerely desirous of preserving re- 
lations of good understanding with all nations, 
cannot in silence permit any European interference 
on the North American continent, and should any 
such interference be attempted, will be ready to 
resist it at any and all hazards. 

It is well known to the American people and to 
all nations, that this government has never inter- 
fered with the relations subsisting between other 
governments. We have never made ourselves 
parties to their wars or their alliances; we have 
not sought their territories by conquest; we have 
not mingled with parties in their domestic strug- 
gles ; and believing our own form of government 
to be the best, we have never attempted to propa- 
gate it by-intrigues, by diplomacy, or by force. We 
may claim on this continent a like exemption from 
European interference. es nations of America 
are equally sovereign an@ independent with those 
of Europe. They possess the same rights, inde- 
pendent of all foreign interposition, to make war, 
to conclude peace, and to regulate their internal af- 








fairs. The people of the United States cannot, 


in the naval service; Rev. Mr. Jackson, Bap- 
tist, who has resigned in consequenca of ill 
health; and Rev. Mr. Hitehcock, Orthodox, 
who, the Colonel says, is also about to resign 





his charge for the same reason. [Mercantile 
Journal. 

Tue Unitarran ANNUAL REGISTER FoR 
1846. The object of this little work is; 


1. To give Unitarians a better knowledge 
of their own denomination. 

2. To give others some knowledge of the 
nature, extent, and present condition of Unita- 
rian Christianity in this country. 

3. To preserve some important statistical 
information for future use, which would other- 
Wise be lost. 





cp We are pleased to learn from a notice 
prefixed to the last number of the ‘ Monthly 
Religious Magazine,’ (Dec.) that an increasing 
circulation and patronage are given to that val- 
vable periodical. The sermon in this number is 
from Dr. Gannett, and its contents exhibit the 
usual variety and interest. The Editor, Rev. 
Mr. Huntington of this city, gives notice of an 
intention to enlarge the publication. 


We have received from L. C. Bowles, ‘ The 
Child’s Friend ;’ designed for families and Sun- 
day Schools. Edited by Eliza L. Follen. 


§G-THE QUARTERLY CHARITY LECTURE 
will be preached in the Old Soutli Church, to-morrow 
evening, at 7 o’clock. d6 








{GSUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the 
receipt of Ten Dollars trom the Teachers and Schol- 
ars connected with the Sunday School of the First 
Parish in Situate, to constitute their Pastor, Rev Ed- 
mund Q. Sewall, a Life Member. 

Also, Ten Dollars from the Ladies of the same Par- 
ish, to constitute Mrs E. Q. Sewall a Life Member. 

Also, Ten. Dollars froma generous donor, Mrs Hen- 
rietta Whitney, widow of the late Thomas Whitney, 
Esq. of Shirtey, to constitute her Pastor, Rev Seth 
Chandler, a Life Member. d6 


HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND 

PRIVATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Com- 
mittee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Now 
published in two forms. 

The subscriber has just completed a new set of ster- 
eotype + mpage for the above popular Hymn Book, cor- 
responding exactly with the first, except the types 
which is larger. This edition, the fourth, will be 
ready in a few days. 

We shall now be prepared to supply Societies with 
either edition, and those about changing are respect- 
fully requested to send to us for copies. 

Three editions of the above have been published 
within the last six mouths, and twelve societies have 


already adopted it. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
n29 118 Washington street. 











MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 26th ult, by Rev Chandler Robbins, Mr 
Marlborough Williams to Miss Marietta Farrar. 

In Reading, Ist inst, by Rev Mr Pickett, Rev Rich- 
ard Tolman of Danvers, to Miss Olivia Sweetser. 

In Marlborough, 27th ult L. B. Drury, Esq. of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Mary G. Blake. 

In New York, Mr George W. Prescott to Miss Re- 
becca W. Swezey. 





> 


a 








In this city, on Monday morning last, Henry Lor- 
ing, Esq. 51. 

Istinst, Miss Elizabeth Guliker, 72. 

In Roxbury, 28th ult, Mrs Lois Williams, 90. 

In Charlestown, 30th ult, Miss Mary Eaton Brown, 


35. 
In Chelsea, 25th ult, Mrs — wife of Dr John 
Locke, formerly of Portsmouth, N. H., 70. 

In Waltham, 29th ult, Ellen Maria, daughter of Na- 
than and Elizabeth Smith, 16. 

In Ashby, 19th ult, Mr Joseph Warren, 72. 

In Malden, 28th ult, Mr James Watkins, 62, a na- 
tive of Pomfret, Vt. 

In Westford, 24th ult, Augusta A., daughter of Jo- 
siah and Hannah Webber, 21. 

In Methuen, 26th ult, of consumption, Mr George 
Barker, 26 yrs and 6 mos. 

In Medfield, 23d ult, Mr John Bullard, 86, a revo- 


lutionary soldier. 





ONGFELLOW’S POEMS—Illustrated Edition. 
Poems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 
Illustrations by D. Huntington, containing Voices of 
the Night, Ballads and Miscellaneous Poems, The 
Spanish Student and Translations from the Swedish, 
Danish, Anglo-Saxon, German, Spanish, French and 
Italian, with Notes. Eleven plates; 1 vol 8vo, cloth, 
gilt; pp 387. 

Just published and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 2 School st., up stairs. d6 
HILD’S FRIEND, for December. Just publish- 

ed by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washington st. 

Contents.—Martyrs, (John Huss,) continued: 
Parental Affection: The Two Clouds: The Elves: A 
Fragment: An Allegory: The Pic Nic: Thoughts 
with my Friend on the eve of her departure for the bet- 
ter Country: Classical and Commercial Academy: In- 
scription under the Picture of Aged Negro Woman: 
The Two Bees. d6 











HE UNITARIAN ANNUAL REGISTER for 

1846. No I. Edited by a Clergyman. 

The subscribers have in press and will publish ina 
\ few days, an Almanac and Register, containing infor- 
{ mation designed to give Unitarians a better knowledge 
of their own denomination. 

As the Register will be sold at a very low price in 
order that it + ay have an extensive circulation, we 
| respectfully request for it the attention of all persons 
| interested. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
d6 118 Washington st. 








I EVOTIONAL EXERCISES—New Edition.— 
Devotional Exercises for Schools and Families. 

A new edition with additions, 1 vol 16mo; pp 192. 

| Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 

| CO., 2 School st, up stairs. d6 


1 





}CIOUTHEY’S CHRONICLE OF THE CID.— 
\3 The Chronicle of the Cid. From the Spanish, by 
| Robert Southey. First American edition, 8vo, pp 
| 486. 


| CO., 2 School street, up stairs. n6 
i 





ir VHE LADIES ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, 


a. 

For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. d6 
XRENCH BOOKS, for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 
} 21 Tremont Row, among which are the following: 
| Dictionnaire Universel de la Lanque Francais, par P. 
'C. O. Boiste; Beautis des Victories et conquetes des 





i-™ 


| Francais; Histoire des Charles XII, par Voltaire; 


| Theatres Francais; Oeuvres’ de Moliere; Corinne, 
} ou D’Italie, par Mme La Baronne de Stael; Fables de 


lla Fantaine; Mes Prisons; C&uvres du chanoine | 


; par Mme La Baronne de Stael; Voyages et Aven- | 


Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & | 


for@S46, consisting of an Almanac and Memoran- | 


R. C SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in Charlestown, Mass. 

This is a Private Institution, resting on the individ- 
ual responsibility of the Principal; and, though con- 
sisting chiefly of day pupils resident in this town and 
Boston, a few young ladies from abroad board in the 
family, and are under the united care of Dr. C. and his 
Lady. The course of instruction embraces all branch- 
es usually taught in Female Seminaries. 

The School is wholly distinct from “The Charles- 
town Female Seminary,’ with which it is sometimes 
confounded; and, so far as relates to boar ding-pupils, 
it is designed to meet the wants of those who prefer, 
when about to send daughters from home, to place them 
in the private family of the Teacher. Parents ata 
distance will see the importance of having their daugh- 
ters where some one will exercise a constant supervis- 
ion over them,—a responsibility which Dr. C. prefers 
to assume in relation to those who may enter his 
School. 

The next T'erm will commence on Monday, the 22d 
of December, and continue 15 weeks. Circulars will 
be addressed to those whomay desire more particular 
information. 

ReFERENCES.—Drs A. R. Thompson and W. J. 
Walker, Rev Messrs George’E. Ellis, Wm Ives Bud- 
dington and E. H, Chapin, Charlestown; George B. 
Emerson and George S. Hillard, Egqs., Boston; Rev 
F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, N. Y. and Rev Dr Wayland, 
Providence. n22 





AINE & BURGESS, Publishers and Wholesale 


New York, 


ply of Country 
ture. Their stock of School ks embraces all the 
most popular works now in use; and the very liberal 
addition they have recently made to their ‘rate of dis- 
cotint, must render this ‘House’ the most available to 
purchasers. . 

Attention is particularly requested to the following 
list of Schoo! Books, several of which they have lately 
published. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND AT- 
LAS embody a larger amount of matter, for the pricey 
than any similar works in use; and we may safely in- 
fer, from their large circulation, that none are more 
highly appreciated by the public. 

SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL A- 
RITHMETIC is peculiarly recommended by the ease 
and fecility with which the pupil is initiated into the 
mystery of figures. The Intellectual and Practical 
Exercises are so nicely proportioned, that he never 
wearies of his task, or forgets what hg has once com- 
mitted to memory. 


SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC has" been pro- 
nounced by a mathematician of the bighest standing, 
to be ‘the best arithmetic ever published.’ Althoagh 
it covers a wider field than the Practical and Mental 
Arithmetic by the same author, it is not designed to 
supersede it; but may be substituted, at the discre- 
tion of the teacher. 


KEYS to both Arithmetics, for the use of Teachers; 


CLAGGET I’S ‘ELOCUTION MADE EASY,’ 
as its name imports, is an attempt to simplify the sub- 
ject, and adapt it to the capacity of beginners, without 
omitting of the more important Rules and Illustrations 
of more advanced works. That the author, who isa 
practical Elocutionist, has succeeded admirably in the 
execution of his task, there can be no doubt. The 
work has already received the most flattering testimo- 
nials from Teachers and County Superintendents in 
rg quarter, and has been ananimously adopted by 
the Board of Education at Baltimore, seokion and 
other places, as a text book to be used in the public 
hols. Price 30 cts. 





OCIAL HYMN BOOK. The Social Hymn 
Book; consisting of Psalms and Hymns tor So- 
|cial Worship and Private Devotion, with a selection 
of Sacred Music will be found at the close of the 
Hymns; pp 324. Copies furnished for examination 
by the publishers, JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 


School street, up stairs. n29 





LLIS’S HYMN BOOK. A Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns for the Sanctuary, with selections 
from the Psalms arranged for Chauting, containing 
586 pages. Copies for examination can be had of the 
publishers, JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 School st. 


up stairs. n 


EMPLE SCHOOL. The Winter Term of the 
Temple School for Boys, will commence on the 
first day of December. DAVID B. TOWER. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. n22 
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EWEY’S WORKS. The Works of the Rev. 
Orville Dewey, D. D., Pastor of the Church of 
| the Messiah, New York, containing Discourses on 
| various subjects; Moral views on Commerce, Society 
| and Politics; Discourses on Human Life; Discourses 
| in defence of Unitarianism; The old world and the 
|new, being a harrative of Dr Dewey’s travels in 
Europe; Miscellaneous Discourses and Essays. Com- 
| plete in one volume 8vo. pp 886 London. 
| Forsaleby JAMES MUNROE & CO., Import- 
| ers of English Books, 2 School street, up stairs. nl 





YREENWOOD’S HYMNS—NEWLY STERO- 
TYPED EDITION, The subscribers have re- 
| cently procured new stereotype plates of this popular 
| collection of Sacred Poetry, now used in nearly all the 
| societies of the denomination, and will shortly put to 
| press the Forty-second Edition. 
| They have also another edition in press containing 
| an addition of over One Hundred Hymns embraced in 
| supplementary pages, with a SERVICE BOOK for, 
the use of those societies desiring to introduce this 
j mode of worship. 
| ‘T'wo separate editions will in future be issued—one 
| with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition 
| is used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the 
one now in use, buton new type, and the other with 
| the Service Book and Supplementary Hymns. 
| The additions have been made, with great care, by 
| the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the — of the 
| Savior, and adapted to the wishes of his Society who 
| will use this edition. 
| Itis believed that this arrangement will meet the 
| views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
ition who were desirous that it should embrace many 
} Hymns of high character, written since it was first 
published, and others, which were not before inserted. 
| We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
| mittees proposing a change in their Hyma Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their address, 
when copies shal! be sent them for examination. 
JENKS & PALMER, 
} 22 Chambers 131 Washington st. 


4w 





* | 
| Schmidt; Penseesde Blaise Pascal; De L’ Allemagne, | 


V EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 
Two Vols., royal 8vo. Price reduced to $10,50. 


| tures de la Perouse; Contes de Madame Guizot; Pro- | The above is Webster’s Dictionary, without abridge- 


| varbes Dramatiques, par M. Theodore Leclercq; La | 
plus facile des Grammaires, par M. Emilie Bonne- | 
chose ; Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane, par Lesage; | 
et Histoire des Naufrages celebres, par P. Dantreg- | 
gas. ne | 
| 
N ONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, for De- | 

cember. Just published by L. C. BOWLES, | 





118 Washington street. 

Contents—The Light of Eternity; Belief in Ret- 
ribution; An Ancient Incident and its Lesson; Prac- 
tical Preaching, a Sermon by Rev E. S. Gannett, D. 
D.; The Young Converts. [natelligence—Installa- 
tion at Tyngsboro’, Mass; Dedication at Brooklyn, 
Conn; Ordination at Kennebunk, Me; Do. at Peters- 
ham; Doat Brookfield; Installation at the Warren 
street Chapel; Sunday School Convention at Salem. 

n29 





MANGAL OF PRAYER AND HYMNS. A} 
Manual of Prayer, for public and private wor- | 


Prepared by Rev | 





ship, with a collection of Hymns. 
William G, Elliot, second edition. 
Clergymen and others supplied with copies for ex- 
amination. 
Just published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., 2 School st., up stairs. n29 





ORTRAIT OF REV. DR. TUCKERMAN.— 
Price 50 cents. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 029 


AN ERICAN HARP, a collection of original Church 
Music, arranged and composed by Chas Zeuner. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. n29 





HE BLIND Manufacture COMFORTERS, of 

various qualities, and offer them for sale at prices 

varying from $1 to $3, atthe Depot or THE INsT1I- 
TUT1LON, No 152 Washington st. 3tis nl 


ALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. A Retrospect 
of the Roligious Life of England, or the Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry, by John James Taylor, 
8vo., The works of Orville Dewey, D.D., complete 
in L vol 8vo. Unitarianism Défended, ina series of 
Lectures, by Rev James Martineau, Rev H. Giles and 
others, 8vo. Wilson’s Concessions of Trinitarians, 
lv 8vo. Dr Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels, lv 
8vo. 
Fresh supply just received and for sale by CROS- 
BY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. oll 








ALUABLE MANUAL For Sunpay Scuoots, 
The Moral Teacher, designed as a Class Book tor 
Common Schools, and also for Sunday Schools, for 
which it is particularly adapted by Rev A. B. Muzzey, 
author of the Young Maiden, Sunday Schoo! Guide, 
A few copies just received by CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. n29 


&e. &e. 





fbb de: LIVING AGE. Subscriptions to 
this valuable Periodical, which contains the best 
articles in all the English Reviews and Magazines, 
and which is also the cheapest periodical ever pub- 
lished, giving between 3 and 4000 pages per annum 
for $6—are received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington street, where ali back numbers are 
supplied. nl5 


OYES’S PROPHETS. A new translation of 
the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in chronological 

order, by Dr. George R. Noyes, in 8 vols, 12ino. 

Vol. 1. Containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah 

Vol 2. Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, 
Jeremiah, Lamentations. 
Vol 3. Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai. Zechariah, Jonah, 
and Malachi. 

New edition with additions of the first volume, pub- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 
School street, up stairs. nl5 








ICHELET’S FRANCE, VOL. I. History of 

France from the earliest period to the present 
time. By M. Michelet, Prof Suppleant a la 
Faculte des lettres, Professeura |’ Ecole Nounale, 
Chef de la Secteon Historique aux archives du Roy- 
aume. Translated by G. H. Smith, F. G.S. Vol. 1 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., No. 2 School street. nl 








| gagrttacne fon OF DR. WORCESTER. Por- 


an expensive steel plate; price 25 cents, and on India 
pager. large size, 50 cents. 

or sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 School 
street, up stairs. nl5 





UVENILE BOOKS. A large collection of Juve- 
nile Books, many of which are new, received and 
for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 025 








| peal can now be made as an avthority—is Webster’s ;”’ 


traits of the venerable Dr Noah Worcester, from | 343 


ment, containing the whole vocabulary of the quarto 
edition, with corrections, improvements, and several 
thousand additional words; to which is added, in the 
present edition, a supplement of several thousand ad- 
ditional words, prepared by the author, and first pub- 
lished in 1843, since his decease. 

An English periodical says: “By far the best Eng- 
lish Dictionary—indeed the only one to which an ap- 


—which opinion is endorsed by Professor Jamieson of 
Edinburgh, and sanctioned by the most eminent litera- 
ry men in Great Britain. Written testimonials to the 
same effect have been given by the Presidents and 


CLAGGEET’S AMERICAN EXPOSITOR will 
be found a valuable assistant to children in acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of words and their definitions. 


TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA may 
be regarded as a decided improvement on all preeed- 
ing works. It is the first attempt thathas been made 
to divest the subject of its objectionable features; and 
if necessary, it may be profitably used as a substitute 
for elementary ae on Arithmetic. Price 38 cents. 

The following extract ofa letter from E. G. Storke, 
Esq., Superintendent of Common Schools for Cayuga 
County, N. Y., will place the subject in its true light: 


‘Auburn, Sept. 20, 1845. 

‘] regard it as the legitimate successor of Colburn’s 
First Lessons: and it will, in my opinion, prove as 
valuable to the student of Algebra ‘as that has been to 
the student of Arithmetic. It divests the subject of its 
mystery and repulsiveness, and brings its principles 
clearly before the mental vision; so simplified and il- 
justrated, that they can be readily comprehended by 
most pupils of from 10 to 12 years of age. 
‘1 therefore hail with pleasure this new and valua- 
ble incentive to mental exercise in our schools, and am 
satisfied that the work has but to be examined, to be 
approved and adopted. It is peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of our Common Schools; and, to facilitate its 
introduction, we shall give the members of our Teach- 
ers’ Institute, which is soon to convene, daily and 
thorgugh exercises in it.’ 


IVES’ MUSICAL SERIES. The Musical A.B. 
C. (now in press) will torm No 1 of a series embrac- 
ing the-entire course of study, and intended to perfect 
the scholar in that important branch of education in the 
shortest possible way. It is a Work of great simplic- 
ity, adapted to the capacity of the merest child. 

THE MUSICAL SPELLING BOOK, or No 2, 
bears the same relation to the preceding that an ordi- 
| nary Spelling Book does to the Book of the English 
| Alphabet. 
|_ THE MUSICAL READING BOOK, No 3, as 
| its name imports, will enable the pupil to combine and 
| apply the elementary principlesembraced in the fore- 
| going Nos. and qualify him for mastering the more 
| difficult performances of the Beethoven Collection. 
| THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SA- 
| CRED MUSIC contains a New Method of Instruc- 
} tion in the Radiments of Music and the Art of Read- 
| ing with Intonation. ‘Phe reputation of the Author is 
| suthicient to give it a passport to public patronage 
| without the aid of testimonials or recommendatory no- 
}tices. This new edition is characterized by a style of 
\ elegance in the ‘getting up,’ which is seldom found in 
| works of this description. Price only $1. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Challenge of Barletta, by Massimo D’Azeglio. 
j ben Florentine Histories, 2 vols, by Niccolo Mach- 
iavelli. 

The Citizen of a Republic, by Ansaldo Ceba. 

The Autobiography of Vittoria Alfieri. 

Prairiedom, or Rambles and Scrambles in Texas or 
New Eshemadura, by a Southron. 

The Artist, Merchant, and Statesman, by C. Ed- 








| wards Lester. 
| Molodies, by Gen. G. P. Morris. 


Fanny Forester’s First Book of Sketches. 
_ Rambles by Land and Water, or Notes and Travels 
in Cuba and Mexico, by B. M. Norman. 
Ihe Mirror Library. 
IN PRESS. 
A Work on Modern Greece, by G. A. Perdicaris, 2 


vois. 

Montezuma, Last of the Aztecs; a Historical Ro- 
mance, by Edward Maturin. 

The Prince, by Machiavelli. 

The Old Continental, or the Price of Liberty, by J. 
K. Paulding. 








guished divines, judges of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
members of Congress, and the most eminent scholars 
through the United States. 

Considering that Dr. Webster bestowed from twen- | 
ty to thirty years of almost unremitted labor upon this 
greatest monument of American application, the work 
is now put extremely low. It isa library of itself, and 
essential to every student, since nothing can supersede 
it, until another has devoted the same labor to the prep- | 
aration of a similar work, or used the materials gath- 
ered by Dr. W. 

President Humphrey, in his late Valedictory Address 
at Awherst College, says of Dr. Webster, that to him 
‘our schools and our language are indebted more than 
to any other American, living or dead.”’ 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. 

For sale in Boston by Little & Brown, Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln, B. B. Muzzey, Charles Tappan, and 


Booksellers generally. eop3w nl 

NV ARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, 
Blight and Bloom; including sketches of a place 

not before described, called Mons Christi. 12mo; pp 


Professors of many of the American colleges, distim- | 





‘This is a remarkable work.—There is an original- 
ity, a freedom of style, a beauty and depth of senti- 
ment, and a fullness of delineation m it, which are pe- 
culiar in their kind and not often equalled. The im- 
pression it leaves upon the reader is highly favorable 
to the purest and most rational forms of religious be- 
lief and observance, the amelioration of society, the 
promotion of moral reforms, and the interests of peace 
and virtue ’ Christian Register. 

‘Prominent characteristics of the author of ‘Marga- 
ret’ are a wonderfully minute acquaintance with the 
language, manners, customs, virtues, vices, and daily 
household life of the country-people of New England 
at the trme of the Revolution,—sharp wit, tender feel- 
ing, true moral courage, religion without cant or sanc- 
timony and no inconsiderable share of science and 
learning. The writer uaderstands and believes in the 
preference of mercy to sacrifice, upon which Christ’s 
system is founded.’ [The Liberaior. 

‘It is not an easy work to criticise; and it is more 
to satisfy ourselves than to interest others that we 
would express our opinion of itas an extraordinary 
[Christian World. 

‘It reminds you of Southey’s Doctor, perhaps more 
than of any other book, but differs of course widely 
from that since the scene is laid in New instead of Old 
England.’ [Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘The leading imspiration and grand drift of the work 
tend to a higher order of human character, society and 
condition.” [Practical Christian. 

‘The story is deeply interesting and affecting; to 
get at which, however, you do not pass over the exquis- 
ite episodes which are freely interspersed.’ [Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Courier. - 

Published and for sale by JORDAN & WILEY, 
121 Washingtoa st. Stis3t0s nl5 


URNAP’S MISCELLANIES. Miscellaneous 
Writings of George W. Burnap, author of Lec- 
tures to Young Men, Lectures on the Sphere and Du- 
ties of Woman, &c. &c. Collected and revised by 
the Author. Containing Lectures and Discourses on 
the following subjects, viz: 
On the Causes and Cure of Hard Times. 
On the Sources of National Wealth. 
On the proper course of reading for the Young. 
Burke, Pitt and Fox compared with Clay, Calhoun 
and Webster. 
On the Professions. 
On the Rise and Principles of the Society ot Friends. 
On the Commercial revulsions of 1837. 
On the Death of President Harrison. 
On the Death of Dr Channing. 
Othe Death of Dr Greenwuod. 
On the Doctrines of Miller. 
On Church and State. 
On the duties of the citizen Soldier, 1 vol 12mo, pp 


book.’ 





For s:le by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 School 
street, up stairs. n22 





RIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MRS. H. 

J. FINN re-opened her School on the Ist of 

October, at her residence, No5 High street place, 

where she will be happy to receive as pupils young 
° 


Man in the Republic,a Poem, by Cornelius Mathews. 
A Primary Geography, by Roswell C. Smith. 
The Musical A. B. C., a Method of Teaching Mu- 


} Sic to Children, with Songs to sweeten their studies. 
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EW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses 

of every description, at his residence at the old stand, 

opposite 264, No 305 Washington street, Boston, en- 

trance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All individuals 
can see him alone, at any time, at the above place. 

Having had twenty years’ experience, he has af- 
forded relief to three thousand persons, for the last 
five years. All may rest assured of relief whe 
cail and try Trusses of his manufacture. He is now 
confident he can give every individual relief who may 
call upon him. 

The public are cautioned against the many quacks 
who promise what they cannot perform. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the 
last twenty yeers, from different patent manufactories, 
and now continues to wear those of his own manufac- 
ture, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
cases that occur; and he has on hand as good Trusses, 
and will furnish any kind of Truss that can be had 
elsewhere. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different 
kinds similar to those that the late Mr John Beath, of 
this city, formerly made, and all others advertised in 
Boston, together with the patent elastic spring Truss, 
withthe spring pads. Trusses without steel springs— 
these give relief in all cases of rupture, and a large 
proportion produce a perfect cure—they can be worn 
day and night, improved hinge and pivot Truss; um- 
bilical spring Trusses, made in four different ways; 
Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses, for s 
lapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled with a 
descent of the rectum can ride on horseback with per- 
fect ease and safety. 

Mr Foster also makes Trusses for Prolapsus Uteri, 
which have answered in cases where pessaries have 
failed. Susponsory Trusses, knee caps, and back 
boards, are always kept on hand. Asa matter of con- 
venience and not of speculation, the wodersigned will 
keep on hand the following kinds from other manufac- 
tories, which they cat have, if his does not suit them; 
after a fair trial they can exchange for any of them ;— 
Dr Hull’s, Read’s spiral Truss, Rundell’s do, Sal- 
mon’s ball and socket, Sherman’s patent, French do, 
Marsh’s improved Truss, Bateman’s double and sin- 
gle do, Stone’s Trusses, Also, Trusses for children 
of all sizes. 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
made as good as when new. 

Ladies wishing for any of these instruments, will be 
waited upon by Mrs Foster, at the above place. Mrs 
F. has heen engaged in the above business for ten years. 

He likewise informs individuals he will not make 
their complaints known to any one, except when he is 
permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, aud 
young persons do not want their cases known, 

(Certificate from Dr Robbins.] 

Since the death of Mr John Beath I have. aged, in 
preference to all other Trusses, those made by Mr J. 
F. Foster of Boston. B. G. ROBBINS, M.D. 

Roxbury, 1843. 

ap9 JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 


LABIES 


M* Advertisement in this paper a year ago, was 
the cause of my forming many valuable acquaint- 
ances, which I trust they will not have occasion to re- 
ret. Hope to see them again as also many of their 
riends, and readers of this valuable sheet, who may 
visit the city or are in the way of sending for ee 
in my line. My place tor the sale of Hat ars 
and every description 5 Goons, is 173. Wash. 





ington street, Boston, holesale Rooms, 2d 3a 
marke Wo M, SHUTE, 
018 6w 





: ORTRAITS OF DR. CARPENTER. A few 
impressions from the Engtish steel 


late of the Rev Dr Lant ter. 
pvfor sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2Scheol 
a Py 


street, up stairs. 








misses from five to twelve years of age. 18 


Dealers in School and Miscellaneous Books, 
Blank Work, Stationery, &c. &c., 62 John street, 


Are constantly enlarging their facilities for the supe 
Dealers in every department of Litera- 
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POETRY. 























In consequence of an oversight of the compositor, in 
printing the following poctical piece in one of our re- 
cent papers, the last stanza was wholly omitted. As 
an act of justice to the writer, whose contributions 
have afforded much gratification to our readers, we 
reprint it entire. 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


We miss thee from our circle! Aye, though years 
‘Have intervened since last we saw thy face. 
I feel upon my cheek the truant tears, 
While sadly gazing at thine unfilled place. 
There was no flickering in thy lamp of life,— 
It was extinguished in its brightest glow, 
Thou hadst no time to arm thee for the strife 
With the pale conqueror who hath lain thee low. 


Amid the gayest of the festive throng, 
When dance and music wing the midnight hours, 
I think of three, the beautiful and strong, 
Dying so soon with undiminished powers; 
And yet we would not thou had’st known decay, 
Whose soul rejoiced in still increasing light, 
Whose life seemed but a lengthened summer’s day, 
Relieved, scarce darkened by a starry night. 


The Sabbath bells made music for thine ear, 
For thou didst early learn the way of truth; 
And as we travelled with thee, year by year, 
We felt the loveliness of guileless youth. 
We scanned the future and we saw thee stand 
Beloved and reverenced in thy latter day, 
And no w we glance upon our broken band, 
And softly marmur, he hath passed away. 


Oh! how we miss thee when the twilight brings 
The weary wanderers to the peaceful fold! 
Thy step is wanting, and the thousand springs 
Of love which flowed for thee lie dark and cold. 
Thou need’st them not—the glorified, the just, 
But we cannot resign the tender claim; 
Dost thou not know, beneath this veil of dust 
Deep in our spirits, lies thy treasured name ? 
Boston, Nov. 1845. H. J. W. 


a 





A LAMENT.—By Mrs. Opie. 


There was an eye whose partial glance 
Could ne’er my numerous failings seg; 

There was «n ear that still untired 
Could listen to kind praise of me. 


There was a heart Time only made 





For me with fonder feelings burn; 
And which, whene’er, alas, I roved, 
Still longed and pined for my return. 


There was a lip which always breathed 

E’en short farewells with tones of sadness ; 
There was a voice whose eager sound 

My welcome spoke with hearttelt gladness. 


There was a mind, whose vigorous powers 
On mine its fostering influence threw ; 


And called my humble talents forth, 


Oe ee 


Till thence its dearest joys it drew. 


There was a love that oft for me 
With anxious fears would overflow ; 
And wept and prayed for me, and sought 
From future illa to guard—but now 


That eye is closed, and deaf that ear, 
That lip and voice aré mute for ever! 
And cold that heart of faishtul love, 
Which death alone frommine could sever! 


And lost to me that ardent mind, | 
Which loved my varied tasks to see; 


And, Ob! of all the praise I gained, 


This was the dearest far to me! 


Now I, unloved, uncheered, alone, 


Life’s dreary wilderness must tread, 


Till He who loves the broken heart 


In mercy bids me join the dead. 


But, *Father of the fatherless,’ 
O! Thou that hear’st the orphan’s ery, 
And ‘dwellest with the contrite heart,’ 


As well as in ‘Thy place on bigh’— 


O Lord! though like a faded leaf, 


That’s severed from its parent tree, 


I struggle down life’s stormy tide, 


That awful tide which leads to Thee ;— 


Still, Lord! to thee the voice of praise 
Shall spring triumphant from my breast; 
Since thougt I tread a weary way, 


I trust that he I mourn is Ulest! 





MIDNIGHT LINES. 


*T was a transient glance I caught of thee 
And thy 
And anon a sable curtain fell 


fry train, O Moon! 


O’er the lovely scene too soon. 

But an image fair on my mind I bear, 
And it haunts me as I lie, 

To think of the bright and beauteous things 
That are travelling o’er the sky. 


To think of the snow-white, fleecy clouds 
Of the star-pav’d Milky Way, 

And thy saint-like aspect, pure and cold, 
And the flow’rs that catch thy ray. 

In my spirit’s thought, before me brought, 
Is the tranquil, midnight sea, 





With its gentle bosom silver’d o’er, 


And the light waves kiss’d by thee. 


In such a time would I rest my head 

Where thy beams should freely play, 
, And learn a lesson in wakeful hours, 

Too rarely learnt by day. 

Oh ! blessed is he who readeth thee 
With a meek and lowly mind; 

He springeth on to the highest Heav’n, 
And the Earth is left behind. 


[Monthly Repository. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





[Foreign Correspondence of New York Observer.] 


HISTORY OF THE JESUITS IN RUSSIA. 


The plans formed by the Jesuits in Russia 
were the same as elsewhere. These intriguing 
monks had come, humbly and crouching, asking 
only to live quietly in their houses: but hardly 
had they obtained some concessions when they 
sought means to convert Russia to Popery, and 
to establish their own power on the ruins of the 
national faith, The execution of this plan was 
not easy; for the Russians -have an hereditary 
antipathy to the papal supremacy; they are 
tenacious of their religious traditions ; and the 
government which combines the double charac- 
ter of spiritual head and temporal head, pos- 
sess€s vast authority over the mass of the in- 
habitants. 

But the disciples of Loyola were not discour- 
aged. ey used skilful manoeuvres, and se- 
cret acts, to draw into their colleges the children 
of aristocratic families, to gain over to them- 
selves a generation of nobles devoted to their 
interests ; and having in aid of their cause, the 
sword of so many gentlemen, they reckoned to 
frighten the ezar, and dictate to him their own 
terms. 

While the good Fathers so managed matters 
in Russia, the emperor Alexander advanced in 
true piety. I have already said that he had de- 
rived from the Bible serioas religious impres- 
sions, after the capture of Moscow. In 1815, 
deeper emotions succeeded the first. He had 
met in Germany with a lady celebrated for her 
intelligence and piety, Mrs. de Krudener, who 
exerted over him an extraordinary influence. 
After giving the whole day to preparations for 
the war, Alexander would devote the evenings 


Around him were some Christians, to whose 
pious exhortations he loved tolisten. He kneel- 


ed and prayed with them, asking God that he 


might have strength to sacrefice all and follow 
Jesus Christ, and confess him openly before men. 

When the emperor Alexander returned to 
Russia, he found the reverend Fathers busy in 
secretly making proselytes. 
audacity to the extreme,’ says the official report, 
‘and their ingratitude so far as to disobey the 
fundamental laws of the empire, the Jesuits 
make use of every artifice to gain over to their 
faith the pupils confided to their care.’ 

Among their proselytes was young Galitzin, 
nephew of the Minister of Worship. This de- 
luded youth had adopted blinély the supersti- 
tions of popery. He was clad in goat’ skins, 
and wore the ridiculous amulets with which the 
Church of Rome pretends to effect conversions 
and miracles. Informed of this fact, Alexander 
felt deeply indignant. The child was immedi- 
ately taken from the Jesuits, and confided to the 
archbishop Philarete, now patriarch at Moscow, 
who ea8ily brought him back to the Russian 
Church. But the anger of the emperor was 
not soon calmed. 

A decree of expulsion was immediately exe- 
ecuted. The police-men led the Jesuits to the 
frontiers, and gave to each of them thirty to 
forty ducats to defray the expenses of their jour- 
ney to the new residences chosen by them. 
These monks dispersed themselves in Austria, 
Italy and France. The General of the Order 
went to fulfil his duties at Rome, where the 
Pope had long before invited him. The, goods 
which they leftin Russia were distributed to 
other religious orders, as the Franciscans, the 
Capuchins, the Benedictins, &c., who had not 
drawn upon them the same punishment, because 
they quietly atténded to their duties. 

It is not at all probable that the emperor 
Nicholas wil! recall the Jesuits into his empire. 
Far from this, he persecutes the Roman catho- 
lies with unheard-of severity, and seeks to con- 
vert them not by free discussion, but by money, 
by flattery, or by threats, to the doctrine of the 
Greek Church. Nicholas is a ferocious tyrant, 
and no Christian would think of justifying him. 
Whether exercised against papists or against 
protestants, persecution is alwaysa crime. Bat 
perhaps the remembrance of the daring plots 
formed by the Jesuits inflames the violence of 
Nicholas. He dreads the subjection of his peo- 
ple to the Romish see, and takes his precautions 
to prevent this calamity, so that the disciples of 
Ignatius are indirectly the cause of the suffer- 
ings which the Roman Cathelic Church endures 
in Russia. 

We close with a remark furnished by every 
page of modern history. In whatever country 
the Jesuits have founded establishments, they 
have provoked against themselves public hatred 
and endangered tne religion itself of which they 
were the defenders. Is it not an evident proof 
that their Society is corrupt, that it is poisoned 
at the root, anc that the success of. the gospel, 
the good of mankind demand its complete de- 
struction’? Yet in spite of such solemn warn- 


ings, Rome persists to sustain the Jesuits. Let 
her then follow her own course! Let her go 
on to the abyss where she must fall! God has 


smitten Rome with this spirit of blindness, for 
her having dared to usurp his inalienable author- 
ity, and to substitute for his revelations a reli- 
gion made in the image of fallen man. 





[From the Foreign Correspondence of Presbyterian.) 


* Pushing their 


But as the same advantages might invite for- 
eigners, they are not allowed, without special 
permission, to hold any property in land. This 
Jaw is exclusive, but from the circumstances of 
the case, necessary. ‘The islands have their 
own government, make their own laws, and ad- 
minister justice according to their own particu- 
lar code, The legislative body, called the Es- 
tates, consists of twelve constables, (or munici- 
pal heads,) twelve magistrates, (or judges,) 
and twelve curates, (or Anglican pastors.)— 
The constables and magistrates are chosen by 
the people, that 1s, by all the men who are reg- 
istered as tax payers. [ was told that crimes 
are very rare, and that, for a considerable time, 
there has been no case of condemnation to capi- 
tal punishment. The state of civilization in 
Guernsey is in advance of that in Jersey ; but, 
at present, commerce is more active in the lat- 
ter than in the former. 

The religious state of the islands is not less 
interesting, ‘The number of Roman Catholics 
is very small, and their priests do not appear in 
public in their costume. Three priests in eccle- 
siastical habits, who were, a few days since, on 
board of a steamboat, attracted general atten- 
tion, as a sight entirely new. This is a great 
change to a traveller who, like myself, comes 
from France ; and with this, other changes are 
connécted, as I have had occasion to remark in 
Germany, in passing from a Roman Catholic 
country intoa Protestant. ‘The delightful clean- 
liness of the towns, the neatness of the houses, 
their proportions smaller than with us, and suf- 
ficient for one family only, (a matter so advan- 
tageous for dwmestic life,) the excellent condi- 
tion of the roads, all give to these little islands 
an aspect wholly different from any thing that 
is seen among us. 





NEWSPAPER PRESS OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM. 


The Dublin Evening Post of Tuesday con- 
tains a long article on this subject, and particu- 
larly on the influence of the Liberal and Tory 
papers respectively, in different parts of the 
kingdom. Our contemporary founds his obser- 
vations on figures given in the publication of a 
London advertising agency house, that of 
Messrs. Lewis and Lowe, but he does not place 
impheit reliance on the correctness of their 
statements in every case. We avail ourselves 
of his labors to make the following abstract. 

Of the London daily and weekly periodicals, 
according to Messrs Lewis and Lowe, the great 
majority are Liberal. For instance, there are 
twelve daily newspapers in Londun, some of 
which are stated to be Liberal—but three of 
them are, as to politics, nonentities—the Led- 
ger, and Commercial Last, and Shipping Gazette 
—s0 that, in point of fact, there are just four 
Liberal and four Tory—we do not reckon the | 
Sun, which is published every morning and | 
evening twice—as in the list. We believe, | 
| however, taking the aggregate, that the Whig! 
| circulation is greater than the Tory, though not 
much. Of the three times a week, twice, and | 
weekly, the list gives 76 Liberal, and only 13 | 
Tory ; butin this catalogue, it should be ob- | 
served, are included on both sides, religious, 
medical, law, gardening, agricultural, illustra- 
tive, and musical journals. But, with these de- | 
ductions, the Liberat weekly journals areas sev- | 
en nearly to one greater than the Tory. 

There are 193 provincial newspapers pub- | 
lished in England. All these papers are week- | 











| The Regalia, deposited in a room recently ap 


Tue Recauia or tHe British Crown. 


propriated to that purpose, presents a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. Here is the ancient Imperial 
Crown of Charles II ; Prince of Wales’ Crown; 
the ancient Queen’s Crown ; but the most mag- 
nificens display of England’s Regalia is the 
Crown of her present Majesty. The cap is of 
purple velvet, with silver hoops covered with 
diamonds ; on the top of these hoops is a ball 
covered with smaller diamonds, with a cross of 
brilliants, containing a remarkable central Sap- 
phire. On the front is a heart shaped ruby, 
said to have been worn by Edward the Black 
Prince. This diamond weighs 1 3-4 lbs, and is 
valued at one million pounds. The Baptismal 
Font with stand, of silver gilt, which was 
used at the baptism of her present Majesty, 
and the Prince of Wales, is four feet high and 
cost £40,000. A large silver Wine Fountain 
is also exhibited, weighing 96 lbs, and which 
cost $50,000. ‘There are various other costly 
parepharnalia belonging to the Reglia, such 
as St. Edward’s Staff, of pure gold, 4 feet 7 
inches in length ; the Royal Sceptre, of gold, 2 
feet 9 inches long ; the Rod of Equity, of gold, 
3~feet 7 inches long; the Queen’s Ivory 
Sceptre, mounted in gold, with a dove of White 
Onyx ; the Orb, 5 inches in diameter, edged 
with pearls, and surmounted with roses of dia- 
monds. The sovereign holds this orb in the 
left hand at the Coronation; the Swords of 
Justice, temporal and ecclesiastical ; and nu- 
merous other articles which we cannot mention, 
The value of the whole Regalia is estimated at 
£3,000,000, equal to $14,520,000! 





Temperance. A Bisuop’s Testimony. The 
Bishop of Norwich, on presenting in the British 
House of Lords, fourteen petitions, signed by 
upwards of two thousand persons, on the sub- 
ject of temperance, said, that as he had paid 
much attention to that subject, few persons per- 
haps were better able to give evidence on it 
than himself. On the first introduction of the 
system of temperance societies, he was opposed 
to it, but he was ultimately overborne by the 
strong evidences of its value, which he found in 
every direction where he moved, especially in 
those manufacturing towns near which he lived. 
He had witnessed not only individuals, but 
masses of persons, who before had been heed- 
less, profligate, and irreligious, turning over a 
new leaf when they become members of tem- 
perance societies, and those who had never fre- 
quented places of worship before, constantly at- 
tending them after joining those societies. He 
had also found that houses, which used to be 
scenes of depravity and revolting vice, had been 
changed into places of comfort and happiness, | 
in consequence of their owners becoming mem- 
bers of temperance societies. His evidence on 
this subject ought to have some weight, as he 
had commenced by opposing those societies, 
and had ended by being convinced of their utility. 





WATERMAN’S 


Kitchen Furnishing Rooms. 


No 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle,and73 Court Streets. 


fete on the eve of House-keeping will find at 

this establishment every thing appertaining to a 

weil farnished kitchen, (the foundation of all good 

house-keeping,) with catalogues of his extensive as- 

sortment to facilitate in making a judicious selection. 
Also, the celebrated 
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BOSTON BATHING PAN: 
Utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathing 
to a degree that enables allto enjoy the luxury and 


health ever attendant on those who practice datly ab- 
lution over the whole surface of the body. ly my3l 





RACTICAL DENTISTRY. At the old and 

celebrated dentalestablishmentof Dr 8S. STOCK- 
ING, No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon 
Place, Boston. The public are assured that at the 
above place, every branch of surgical and mechanical 
dentistry, is in full tide of operation, and at prices too, 
fifty per cent less, than operations of equal value, can 
be had, in this, or any other city in the nation. The 
many valuable improvements, that ingenuity and skill 
have brought out at this establishment, render it one 
of the best resorts for dental operations in the whole 
country. While the profession are generally satisfied 
with theories, and modes of treatment, that have long 
since been laid aside as worthless; having no claim on 
the confidence of an enlightened community, Dr 8. has 
the satisfaction ef saying, that his present mode of op- 
eration challenges the most rigid tests, that pathologi-- 
cal science can bring for its overthrow. Many and 
serious evils have arisen from the usual method pur- 
sued by dentists in setting teeth on plateand pivot:— 
they are too numerous to be noticed in detail ina com- 
mon newspaper advertisement; such work however 
carries with it its own condemnatory marks,—a few 
of which are, an ill adaptation of the work to the 
mouth, and consequently an unstable, rattling condi- 
tion when masticating food,—a tendency to irritate 
and inflame the gums,—a pungent disagreeable taste 
of brass and copper, that vitiates the flavor of the most 
palatable and delicious food,—the galvanic effect, pro- 
duced by the combination of so many different metals 
in the mouth, some of which are of the baser kind to 
save expense ;—and above all, an offensive and poi- 
soned breath which being inhaled, acts directly on the 
frail and delicate tissues of the lungs, producing pul- 
monary affections and its fatal consequences. These 
are some of the positive evils that are produced by the 
work of too many dentists of the present day, which 
have rendered the wearing of artificial teeth, so much 
to be dreaded. The public however may be assured 
that DceS. in the most effectual manner has removed 
the above named objections that have been justly ar- 
gued against ihe use of artificial teeth,—by the perfect 
adaptation of the whole work to the mouth,—the puri- 
ty of the gold inthe plate,—the entire exclusion of 
brass and copper from the solder,—the ease with which 
the work may be removed at pleasure for cleansing— 
the uniform firmness and stability of the whole in mas- 
ticating food,—and in the beauty and life-like appear- 
ance of the teeth, in their shape, shade, and articula- 


—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! |- 


DANIELL & CO., 


No. 201 Washington Street. 


E have received by the recent arrivals of the 
French packets at New York, and the British 
steamers at this port, a full assortmentof new styles 
of desirable goods for our Fall sales. Our long expe- 
rience, and acquaintance with articles in our line, and 
our facilities for obtaining our stock at the lowest 
rate, enables us to offer our customers every article at 


as low a price as they can be obtained at any other 
store. 


_ 


ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


We have an extensive assortment at retail, consisting 
of a larger and richer stock of SILKS than we have 
ever before offered. It is impossible to describe all 
of the various styles inanadvertisement, without mak- 
ing it very long. We have Rich Heavy Dark Color- 
ed Silks, for CLOAKS and PELISSES. Light and 
Dark styles in great variety, for STREET DRESS- 
ES. Rich Light Col’d do, for EVENING DRESSES. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Of new styles, in Mouseline de Laines, Corded Otto- 
mans, Cashmeres, T'willed Ginghams, French and 
American Prints, &e. &c. 


FRENCH PLAIDS, 


An entire new article, the first that have been import- 
ed, a pretty and economical article for Fall and Win- 
ter Dresses. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
We have added to our stock a large and beautiful as- 
sortment of Laces and Embroideries, of the latest 
Paris and London styles, and have made such 


neweat styles. 


AA THIBET CLOTHS. 

We have every desirable color and shade of this 
well known article for Ladies’? Cloaks and Dresses— 
the genuine heavy double twilled goods, warranted 
equal to any imported. 


ROB ROY AND GALA PLAIDS, FOR CLOAKS. 


NEW FALL & WINTER GOODS. 


el 
ments that we shall in future be supplied with all the | glandular affections, dropsy ,consumption, (phtisis pul- 





MEDICATED = 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 


ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
No. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 


- M. M. MILES would respectfully i 
Diets. that his house is situated in ee tints: 


leasant, quiet and central streets inthe cit ic 

* fitted up with every regard tothe Ssosialiodabu et 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immediate 
care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while the 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may eae. 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 
medical treatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, und to effect a cure jn 
the shortest possible time. 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 
PB. MAY, as an assistant. 

Ladies who wa wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department is 
entirely disconnected from thatof the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical edc ation: and he has found by 
long experience, thatthe Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 
Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever in- 
vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the human system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inallcases withinthe reach of human skiil; and it nas 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 
else has failed. This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum 

scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased eyes, 
sore throat, diseases of theliver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 


monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthensthe skin, thatextensive organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat 

ter from the system. 





Black and Blue Black Silks, Black and Blue Black 
Alepines, from the best manufacturers; Black and | 
Blue Black Alpaceas, some extra fine quality; Black | 
and Blue Black Mouseline de Laines, and every other ; 
article of 


MOURNING GOODS. 


Linen Sheetings and Shirtings; Damask Cloths, | 
and Damask by the yard; Napkins; Scotch and Rus- | 
sia Diaper; Flannels; Cottons, ana all other kinds of | 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


FRENCH LAWN & LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS; | 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 


ON THE SECOND. FLOOR 
We have a beautiful assortment of all kinds of 
RICH LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE, 
SHAWLS, in different colors; various styles of HEA-| 
VY WARM SHAWLS; CASHMERE SCARFS. | 
SUPER WIDE SHAWL VELVET. j 
Bath, Whitney and Rose Blankets; Livingston and } 
Imperial! Quilts; Embossed Piano and Centre Table | 
Covers. 





ON THE THIRD FLOOR 








tion. As it is the province of the dentist to arrest de- 





* 

Tue Lecacy. At the age of seventeen, this 
distinguished statesman and scholar, J. Q Ad-| 
ams, received from his mother the following | 
letter: ‘* You will doubtless have heard of the | 
death of your worthy grandpapa, (the Rev. Mr. | 
Smith of Weymonth,) before this reaches you. | 
He left you a legacy more valuable than gold | 
or silver; he left you his blessing and his pray- | 
ers; that you might return to your country | 
and your friends, improved in knowledge and | 


| cay in teeth in its first stages, and preserve them by | 


j 


filling, either with gold or some other proper substance, | 
Dr 8S. will give especial attention to this branch of his | 
profession, assuring those who are disposed to avail | 
themselves of his services, that there is but one way | 
that filling teeth can be made efficient, in saving them, 

and but few among the hundieds, who roam the country | 
and infest the cities under the name of dentiats, that | 
know any thing about it. Single teeth will also be set H 
on silver or gold pivot«, where the stumps will admit | 
of it, that will render them ten fold firmer than the usu- | 
a: way of setting on wood, and entirely free from the | 


“Dony T TC 
JERSEY AMD GUERNSEY ly, except the Manchester Guardian, which Is | 


A few words respecting the physical condition | published twice a week. This is a very re- | 
of the islands may notbe out of place here. | markable contrast to the newspaper press of Ire- | 
They are both richly gifted by the Creator; | land, and even of Scotland, which, as will be | 
with this difference, that Jersey is the more | seen presently, is far more prolific in their rural | 
beautiful, and Guernsey the prettier of the two, | districts than that of England. The politics of | 
The roadstegd of Guernsey, closed at some dis- | the English provincial press may thus be sum- | 
tance by the smal! islands of Herm and Sark, | marily stated :—Tory, 67; Liberal, 126. The! 
which limit the view in the direction of their! circulation of the Tory journals in the sooth 
length, reminded me, mutatis mutandis, of the | and east of England—that is to say, in tHe ag- 
beautiful roadstead of Naples. The prospect) ricultural districts principally—is greater than | 
from Jersey is entirely open on the west side. | that of the Liberal—one, in fact, can only wou- 
But both are so fine, that it would be difficult to | der how a Liberal journal can live in Dorset or | 
choose between them. Vegetation on the is-| Buckinghamshire, for example; but, in the 
lands is rank, pasturage abundant, and the small | west and north, the Liberals are greatly in the | 
reefs formed here and there by the sea, offer a | ascendant. The circulauon of the latter class 
eharmirg sight when the tide is high. of papers, taken collecyjvely, is, no doubt, much 

But the pleasure afforded to the sight is but/ larger than that of the former—the Dubin 
the least of the favors which God has conferred | Evening Post thinks two-thirds more 
on this interesting little corner of the earth. An| ‘The newspaper press of Scotland will be found 
uncommon degree of liberty and prosperity is| to bear very near the same relative proportion of 
enjoyed here. At first, inhabited, as they say, Liberal and Tory. 
by the Druids, whom the Romans had expelied| There are seventy one journals published in | 
from Gaul, they were afterward united to the | North Britain, of which 45 are Liberal and 26 
Dutehy of Normandy. On bothislands are stil]| Tory. But, in looking through the stamp re-| 
tound some of those Druidical monuments, (at) turns, as given in this pamphlet, we find the 
least, reputedly such,) which are alsoto be met | Whig circulation is in the proportion of three to 
with in some parts of France. I saw two of| one nearly greater than the Tory press. The} 
them in Jersey. That which is in the beststate | city of Edinburgh, which is less in population 
of preservation, is composed of an assemblage than Birmingham, Liverpool, or Leeds, and in- 
of a dozen very large stones, long and fiat, plac- | ferior in the proportion of one to four to Man- | 
ed on end, and arranged in sucha manner as to | chester, publishes one paper three times a week, | 
form three-fourths of a eircie. On seven or| and eight journals twice a week. Edinburgh, | 
eight of these, a huge, flat, rough stone rests! it is true, is the capital of the country ; but, | 
horizontally. [tis supposed that this rade con- | nevertheless, when we consider that its popula- 
struction, into which oaly unpolished stones en- | tion is not more than 100,000, if so much—| 
ter, (compare Exodus xx. 24, 25,) was used as | that it is within two hours distance of one of | 





| at the period of the Revolution. 


matured in virtue ; that you may become a use- | enine that the wood produces, by absorbing and retain- 


ful citizen, a guardian of the law, liberty and | ing the liquors of the mouth. Extracting, cleansing, 
religion of your country, as your father (he | regulating, and allother operations connectng with the | 
was pleased to say) had already been. Lay meses will be performed in a skilful, careful and | 
this bequeath up in your memory and practice berg manaor and oper Whole eets of teeth 
ms hele ‘ill find it a treasure | “'t® false gums as we | asentire upper sets on the 
upon it; believe me, you w A | principle of atmospheric pressure that will give entire } 
neither moth nor rust can devour. | satisfaction will be made at the shortest possible no- | 
jtice. Dr 8S. would also inform those whose misfor- | 
| tune it has been to have a cleft, or defiment palate and | 
. *y roof, so as to affect the articulation, that they can have 
: New Bepronp. One of the most striking |a proper remedy in the application of an artificial pal- } 
illustrations of the advancement of our COURLTY, | ate, made either from gold, silver, or porcelain,—and | 
is exhibited in the fact, that there are now three | at a price within the means of those in moderate cir | 
mercantile houses in the town of New Bedford, | cumstances. jyl2 | 

which have afloat upon the ocean, engaged in | 

the whaling business, more tons of shipping | R. MORTON, (late Wells & Morton,) 19 Tre- 
than were owned by all the American colonies | mont Row, Boston, would respectfully beg leave 
And further | to call the attention of his former patients and the | 
more tons of | public —T to an i cartaee ge in oer 1 
: , T ow | Dentistry. t is generally nown that the former | 
shipping belonging to the town of New Bedford, | method of Inserting Teeth is full of weighty objections, | 
engaged in that business, than were employed jinasmuch as experience has proved that it has been | 
at that period, in the same pursuit, in both Eu- | littlegpore than an equal chance whether teeth would | 
rope and America. [Yarmouth Register. | be wilh or whether the patient would not, after suf. | 
| fering for months and sometimes years, finally throw | 
i them aside and give up all hopes of ever berg bene- 
fitted by their application. Or, if the patient does | 
continue to forego the difficulties of their dropping 
down, moving about, cutting the jaws, or at least pro- | 
ducing irritation, (and this, too, without the consola- | 
tion of their even giving them a natoral expression, | 
is too high or too low. If we believe the scrip- | but the reverse, a ghastly look,)—yet in their own | 
st allow that God Almighty es- minds they condemn the Dentist and the art, inasmuch 

peers Pate, Me mg ell . . . jas the real end for which the Teeth were designed 
teemed the life of man in a garden the happiest og 


; " | (mastication) is not attained; and not unfrequently is | 
he could give him, or e!se he would not have |i; the case, that individuals are deprived of dining | 


placed Adam in that of Eden. | elsewhere than at their own private table, for the very | 
| reason that they must either forego the pleasure of 
| taking any thing but liquors, or choose the alternative | 
Eas , ‘ : | of putting their teeth in their pockets. ‘These difficul- | 
1HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AN D | ties have not, perhaps, always been owing to the fault | 
J PRIVATE WORSHIP. Compiled bya Com-/| of the Dentist, or the peculiarity of the patient’s mouth, 





j 


that there are, at this moment, 


A garden has been the inclination of kings 
and the choice of philosophers ; the pleasure of 
the greatest and the care of the meanest; an 
employment and possession for which no man | 





an altar, and that the sacrifices, sometimes hu- 
man, according to the accounts given by Cesar |} 
and Tactitus, were offered on the large horizon- | 
tal stone. In similar monuments in France, a 
hole is pointed out, into which they suppose the 
victim passed his head, at the instant in which 


the greatest manufacturing towns in the empire | 
(Glasgow), itself abounding in newspapers, we | 
cannot heip being surprised at hearing it pro- | 
duces no fewer than fifteen newspapers—one of | 
these being published three times a week. We, 
should remember, however, that Edinburgh is 


mittee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second 
Edition. . 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new | 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian | 
denomination. The highest commendations have 
been bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been | 
examined, and who are well qualified to judge of its 


/ am now enabled to insert Teeth upor a plan such that 


so much as to the infancy ofthe art. Like all other 
professions, as it has advanced, it has engaged more 
of talent and aspiring mind, resulting in improvement 
upon improvement; and I feel justified in saying that I 


they can be worn without causing the slightest pain— 


it was to be struck off. But I am not acquaint- | considered, and very justly, a literary city. 

ed with any certain testimony in support of these| We should expect that the periodical press 
hypotheses, and I do not see what would have flourishes in Glasgow, being such a famous seat 
been the use, then, of the hollow space reserv-| of commerce and manufactures ; and so it does. 
ed underthe horizontal stone, which, in the| In Glasgow there are two journals, each pub- 
Jersey monument, might be about seven feet in| lished thrice a week, and five published twice. 


| the patientcun masticate perfectly well with them— 
value. . ie , | they will remain firm in their places—give the same 
Among the peculiar merits of this Collection are— | expressive, life-like appearance as the natural teeth, 
the very large number of its Hymns, much larger than resembling bone—being manufactured by myself to 
that of any other of our books—its great variety of | ate every case, with its peculiarities, thereby com- 
subjects, and number of hymns under each head—its | letely obviating the above difliculties. 
systematic arrangement—‘the good taste of the selec- | *,* All operations warranted to correspond with 
tion, and the large number of beautiful pieces, which | these statements, or no charge will be made, unless 


We have a large stock of the same styles of Goods that 
are in our Retail Rooms, which we offer at wholesale, 
for cash or short credit, at a small advance. | 

§ Our business is conducted on our long estab- | 


lished principle of marking our goods at a small profit, | 
and 
ONE PRICE. 
DANIELL & CO., 
o4 201 Washington st. 





= P LIST OF UNITARIAN BOOKS.— 

The following list of Unitarian Books will be sold 

for the present at the annexed low prices, for Cash. 

Palfrey’s Academicalon the Jewish Scriptares, 
2 vols, Svo, 

Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, with Memoir of 


Lowell, by E. Everett, 2 vols 8vo, 2,75 
Channing’s Complete Works, edited by the Au- 
thor 6 vols, 4th edition, 4,00 


Buckminster’s Complete Works, with Memoir, 
2 vols 12mo, 3d edition, 


2,50 


Noyes’s Hebrew Prophets, 3 vols, 12mo, 2,50 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, vols 2 & 

3, Svo, 4,50 

| Noyes’s Translation of Job, 2d ed, 12mo, 80 


Ware’s Life of Rev Dr N. Worcester, 12mo, 50 
Jesus and his Biographers, by Rev W. H. Far- 

ness, 2d ed, Svo, 2,00 
Burnap’*s Lectures on Christianity, 12mo, 80 


Human Life, or Practical Ethics, translated by 
Rev 3. Osgood, 2 vols 12mo, 

Livermore’s Comme:tary on the Gospels, 2 v 
12mo, 

Sparks’ Letters on Episcopacy, 2d ed, 12mo, 

Peabody’s Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d 
edition, 12mo, 

Ware’s Life of the Savior, 5th ed, 18mo, 

Whitman’s Letters on Divine Rewards, &c. 12 
mo, 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts on Important Sub- 
jects, 12mo, 

Ware’s Selections from Priestley, 12mo, 

Belsham’s Exposition of the Epistles, 4 v, 8vo 

Qbristian Examiner, complete, 120 Nos, or 38 

vols, : 

Unitarian Miscellany, edited by Sparks and 
Greenwood, 6 vols, 12mo, , 

Sparks’s Collection of Essays and Tracts, 6 v, 
12mo, 6,00 

Unitarian Tracts, 12 Nosinavol,18vols12mo 9, 

The Backslider, by Mrs Lee, 6th ed, 18mo, 

The Skeptic, by Mrs Follen, 7th ed, 18mo, 

Ware on the Formationof Christian Character, 
12th edition, - 

Palfrey’s Sermonson Duties, Conditions and 
Relations of Private Life, 2d ed, 12mo, 

Parkman’s Offering of Sympathy, 3d ed, 18mo, 

Greenwood’s Sermons of Consolation, 2d edi- 
tion, lfmo, 

Martineau’s Endeavorsafter the Christian Life, 
12mo, 

Livermore’s Commentary on the Book of Acts, 


1,50 


1,50 
63 


50 


60 
50 


25,00 


25 


67 


12ino, 75 


Norton’s Statement of Reasons for Not Believ-* 
ing the Trinity, 12mo. 


Greenwood’s Sermons, 2 vols 12mo, 2,00 


a 
5 
"30 
0 


Channing’s Self Culture, 12th thousand, 82mo, 
Wel!s’ Sermons, selected by Messrs Bartoland 

Peabody, 16mo, 5 
Brooks’ Family Prayer Book, 12mo, 12thed, 6 


3,50 


6,00 


ot 


50 


67 
63 CHOOL FOR YOUNG 


circumference (diameter!) by five in height. | 
The second druidical monument in Jersey, is! 
larger and less simple than the first; it remind- | 
ed me although on a small scale, of a rather cu- | 
rious monument, which I have seen in a wood, | 
in the department of Vosges, near Plombieres, | 
called by the common people, the palace of the | 
Sarees ; and it is rather remarkable, that the | 
Jersey people give a name altogether of similar | 
import to the second druidical monument of that | 
island. Here, the construction is so rude, that | 
all that can be said about it, is, that it is formed | 
of great stones, placed on one another, and dis- | 
posed so as to be nearly cireular. It is surpris- 

ing that the architect, in that remote era of his 
art, should have possessed the means of moving | 
masses of such weight ; they are nothing, how- | 
ever, in comparison of the famous stones of | 
Balbec, in Syria, which are as much as sixty 

feet in length. But enough of these monu- 

ments, about fifty of which have been unfortu- 

nately destroyed in these islands, within a cen- 


tury : let us return to the history of the islands. | 


When William of Normandy made the con- | 


quest of England, the islands followed the for- 
tune of the rest of the Datehy, of which they 
formed, at that time, a part; and whe Nor- 
mandy was restored to France, the islands alone 
remained in the power of England. They 
may, therefore, be considered as a remaining 
fragment of that ancient dukedom, which, 
placed between two great neighboring powers 
without being absorbed in either, has singly re- 
tained quite a considerable portion of the laws 
and customs of former times, and of the feudal 
form of government, (as, for instance, the tax 
levied on sales in behalf of the manorial lord,) 
and even something of the old language. The 
basis, however, of the language spoken in the 
islands, is the English and French; and it ap- 
peared to me that the oe is spoken, in pref- 
erence,by the wealthier families, and the French 
by the common people—bnt French of so sorry 
a quality, and so badly pronounced, that it was 
with difficulty I understood it, and sometimes 
did not succeed. The islands belong to Eng- 
land as a domain of the crown; but they are in- 
dependent of the parliament. The sovereign 
of England is represented in them by a govern- 
or, who has a small garrison under his orders ; 
and the expense occasioned by this, is covered, 
or nearly 80, by atax, to which a single articte 
of commerce, (wines, I believe,) is subjected, 
on its entry into the islands—to say nothing of 
the market which they farnish to England for 
various kinds of merchandize, They pay neither 
impost nor taxes to the mother country ; and 
hence a singular degree of liberty and prosper- 
ity, which attract thither many English fami- 
lies, whose fortune, small in England, is suffi- 
cieat to enable them to live comfortably, and 


There are seven weekly papers. 

In Renfrewshire, there is one published twice 
a week, as we have already seen, and two 
weekly. 

Let us come now to the Green Island.— 
There are fifteen papers published weekly in 
Dublin. Of these, there are seven Liberals, 
and six Tory. We exclude the Dublin Hue- 
and-Cry and Gazelle, and an advertising paper, 
from the list. ‘Two are published daily ; four, 
three times a week ; one, (the Gazette,) twice 
and six weekly. Of the country papers, there 
are fifty eight, of which twenty five are Liberal | 
and thirty three Tory. But we are satisfied | 
that the circulation of Liberal journals is in an 
inverse ratio, or perhaps double. 


In Wales, there are nine newspapers, all | 
weekly ; six of which are Liberal, and three 
Pory ; in the Channel Islands, eight Liberal, 
and six Tory; (eight of the entire number 
published, mereover, twice a week. and six in 
the French language ;) and in the Isle of Man 
there are four weekly journale, two Liberal, 
and two Tory. 

The periodical press of Great Britain and Ire- 
land may be taken, in round numbers, at460 
papers. 





A REMARKABLE MAN. 


At a temperance meeting held not long ago 
in Alabama, Col. Lemanouskey, who had been 
twenty three years a soldier in the armies of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, addressed the meeting. He 
arose before the audience, tal], erect, and vigo- 
rous with the glow of health upon his cheek, 
and said : 

* You see before you a man 70 years old. I 
have fought 200 battles, have 14 wounds on my 
body, have lived thirty days on horseflesh, with 
the bark of trees for my bread, snow and ice 
for my drink, the canopy of heaven for my cov- 
ering, without stockings or shoes on my feet, 
and with only a few rags for my clothing. In 
the deserts of Egypt I have marehed for days 
with a burning sun upon my naked head, feet 
blistered in the scorching sand, and with eyes, 
nostrils, and mouth filled with dust, and with a 
thirst so tormenting, that I have opened the veins 
of my arms and sucked my own blood! Do 
you ask how I could haye survived all these 
horrors! I answer, that next to the kind prov- 
idence of God, I owe my preservation, my 
health, and vigor, to this fact, that I never drank 
a drop of spirituous liquor in my life; and,’ 
continued he, ‘ Baron Larry, chief of the medi- 
cal staff of the French army, has stated itas a 
fact, that the 6,000 survivors who returned safe- 
ly from Egypt, were all of them men who ab- 


| [Extract from a letter by Rev Dr Francis, of Cam- 


are inno similar work’—‘its hymns suited to all the 
occasions on which Christian worshippers are drawn 
together,’ occasions which in other collections have 
not been considered—and lastly, its low price. ; 

As anevidence of the estimation in which the ‘Chris- 
tian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 


bridge. ] 

‘I have looked through the book with great satis- 
faction; and f feel that our community are under much 
obligation to ‘the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for this very valuable cuntribution to the 
beauty and interest of pablic worship. I find in your 
collection many bymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among 
the best that I have ever seen. The selection is made 
with great good taste, and with a judgment that hap- 
pily provides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for 
every occasion and subject. The number of hymns is 
large, but I think none too large; and it is surprising 
how few poor ones theve are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have already introduced the 
‘Christian Hynins’ into their Churches :— 

Broa? way Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev Mr Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 

Rev Mr Cve’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

Chapel, Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev Mr Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H. 
Rev Mr Livermore’s do, Keene, N. 

Rev Mr Whitwell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev Mr Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

>» Pomfret, Vt. 

» Troy, N.Y. 

Rev C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
118 Washington st. 





























o4 
ALUABLE SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS 
published by CROSBY & NICHOLS. A Scrip- 

ture Catechism of the Christian Religion stated in the 
words of the Bible, by Rev Ephm. Peabody. 

The Ministry of Christ, by Rev T. B. Fox, third 
edition, revised. 

Dr Cartee’s new Manual for Sunday Schools, de- 
signed to be used next in order to the Worcester Cat- 
echism, (just published.) 

Mr Phillips’s Service Book tor Suaday Schools, in 
two parts, each part sold separately. Also, Part 3for 
the use of Teachers, and designed to be used at Teach- 
ers’ meetings. . 

The First Book for Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday School Singing Book, by E. L. White, 
Teacher of Masic in Boston. 

In preparation,—Questions adapted to the revised 
edition of the Ministry of Christ, by Rev T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts, by Rev T. B. Fox, 
for the use of the higher classes in deniay Schools. 

Cie of allthe above furnished for examination, 
by — & NICHOLS, 118 Washington street. 
n 





jp Pros FOR THE SABBATH. This day publish- 
ed, <> for the Sabbath, by Miss Emily Taylor, 
revised with additions by John Pierpont, 12mo. with 





notice should be given to the patient of a necessity for 
deviation. 025 














1ANO FORTES. Thesubscribershave formed a ! 

co-partnership under the firm of HALLET, DA- 
VIS & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano 
Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the 
late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, 
would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others 
who may purchase instruments of us, we are not only 
determined to maintain the high reputation which has 
been bestowed upon this manufactory in past years, 
but by our united and personal attentionto business, to 
make such improvements in point of tone, style of fin- 
ish, and darability, that the public will be satisfied our 
instrumentsare equal in every respect, if not superior 
to any made inthis or any othercity; and we can,and , 
will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable | 





sense, or the money refunded to the purchaser. 
RUSSEL HALLET, 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
s7 yr 
INIATURE EDITIONS. Beautiful miniature 
\ editions of the Poets, viz: Scott, Campbell, Mrs 
Sigourney, Mary Howitt, Montgomery, Kirk White, 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Cowper, Thompson, 
Pollok, Goldsmith, Gray, Elliot, Rogers, Milton, Eli- 
za Cook and Mrs Norton; Poetry of the Passions, 
Sentiments, Affections, Flowers, Lallah Rookh, Lady 
of the Lake, Autumn Flowers, Gems of American 
Poets, Sacred Songs, Lovesof Angels. Also, beauti- 
ful miniature editions of Clark’s Scripture Promises, 
Exiles of Liberia, Vicar of Wakefield, Johnson’s Ras- 
selas, Moore’s Private Devotion, Pure Gold, Paul and 
Virginia, Sacra Privata, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Token of the Heart, ‘Token of Remembrance, Token 
of Affection, Token of Friendship, Spare Minutes, 
Casket of Jewels. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 





Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. o18 





system. BEAN §& WILLIS, No 12 Cana 
Block, Blackstone street, near Hay Market Square, 
offer for sale an extensive assortment of FURNI 
TURE, of all kinds. 
ES, Looking Glasses, Clocks, Bed Tickings, Bed 
Sackings, Bellows, Brushes, &c. Hair and Palm 
Leaf, in the Rope, Kiln Dried Feathers, put up in 
Sacks for country trade. 

Our Faruiture will be found to be of the best quali- 
ty. All our Feathers are Kiln Dried. Beds and 
Mattrasses are warranted sweetand free from moths. 

We Sect ror Casa ont y—consequently we suf- 
fer no losses from bad debts. 

Cash Purchasers who do not wishto pay an extra 
profit to make up for losses sustained by the credit 
yee are invited to call and examine our stock. 

0 





HURCH BELLS. 
§ CO., Bell Founders, Hi 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Bells of any weight required, eiter in setts 


favorable terms. They also manufacture an extensive 

















to inquiries into the doctrines of the gospel. 


even Juxuriously, in Guernsey, or Jersey.— 


stained from the use of ardent spirits.’ 


three elegant steel engravings. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. nl 


assortment of Bronzed orOr-molu finished CHAN DE- 
LIERS and LAMPS. ly {22 


termsas any other makers; and every instrument made | 
by us will be warranted, and if it does not prove as 
good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex-. 


URNITURE WAREHOUSE.—onw THE casa! 


Also, BEDS and MATTRAS 4 


RY N. HOOPER} 


accurately tuned, or single, cast to order on the most | 


The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
agreat luxury by many who have noparticular disease, 
being far euperior to any other kind of Bath. They 
are varied, to adapt them to various Constitutions and 
diseases ; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, 
from the menatathlotic and robust, downto the mostdel- 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and Ostifying the system; but they should 
be saved from the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling ofswine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Patientscantake them underthe advice of theu 
own Physicians,and rely npontheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. 

He 1s agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret ot 
Iodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essentia 
oils. It contains allthe elements of itsoperation with 
in itself—It is wellrecommended by Physicians of the 
highest cna throughout the country—Patronizec 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulgrs 
containing certificatesand directionsare furnished witk 
each Bath. 

These Baths can be administered to persons whe 
may be confined at their houses inthecity and vicini t 


REFERENCES. 


Phineas Capen, Esq, Probate Office, Boscon- 
Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, se 
George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, ad 
Joba N. Bradley, 16State stree:, “ 
L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, se 
Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, «s 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, “s 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ss 
E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “ 


Daniel Manv, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 
| Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
| Whig,9 North Common street, Lynn. 
S. Newman, Esq, Newburyport. 
Philip Cushing, “ 
my25 





| (YREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
| forty-first edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
| Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
| Greenwood. 
| Thiscollection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. — 
The foltowing are some of the societies and townsin 
' whichthe book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
| F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
| J. Pierpont; ) Second Society,(Rev C. Robbins ; ) New 
| South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal) street Soci- 
;ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bultinch st. Church (Rev 
| Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool+ 
_idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
| (Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
| N.Y.(Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 


yo Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
40 | 


chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield Brighton, 
| Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Pawel 
Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 
| lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
{ Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 
| ; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; andmany 
| other societies in New England andthe Southern and 
| Western States. 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
| teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 


1 | Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 


Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 

examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 

that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 

Publishers ,Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
aug23 tf 





LADIES. The Fall 

Term of Mr Vinson’s Schoo! for Young Ladies, 
will commence on Monday, Sept 8th, 1845, at No 7, 
Masonic Temple. Any information desired respecting 
the School, may be obtained by calling on the subscri- 
ber at the rooms, where he may be found on the after- 
noons of the first week in September. 

36 CORNELIUS M. VINSON,A. M. 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 


Furness’ Domestic Worship, 3d ed, 12mo, 60 The next term of the subscriber’s School we 
Farr’s Family Prayers, 16mo, 2d edition 40 | commence on Monday, Sept. Ist, and continue filtee! 
i ; : ” instruction embraces al) the 


Lays of the Gospels by Bulfinch, 16mo, 60 


&e. &e. &e. &e. Ke. Ke. 


weeks. The course of 
branches of a thorough 
tion. 


nglish and Classical educa- 











Persons at a distance, or in those places where U- 
nitarian books are not #ept for sale, can be supplied | 
at the above prices, by forwarding their orders, and 
when a number of works are selected, a further dis- 
count will be made by the Publishers, JAMES MUN-| 
ROE & CO., Agents of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 2 School st. 

*,* A large assortment of Juvenile Works for Sab- 
bah School Libraries for sale at low prices. mh22 





NTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS have recently published a very pretty and amus- 
ing Game for Young People, called Robinson Crusoe 
and his Man Friday. It consistsof thirty Cards, all 
beautifully engraved and colored, representing the 
plants, animals, &¢. found on the Island; also, the 
Cocoa Nut Shell Gourd, Goat Skin, &c, which he 
used as Household Utensils. Two very interesting 
games can be played with these Cards. It was got up 
expressly for young people, by the popular authoress 
of [’ll be a Gentleman, Dui bea Lady, &c. and will be 
found as interesting as any of her productions. 

C. & N. have also recently published anew edition 
of the Strife ofGenius, by Mrs Tuthill, a Biographical 
and Historical Game, useful and entertaining. Also, 
the Race of Improvement, by the author of the Game 
of Dr Busby. 

For sale at 118 Washington street. o18 








EW CHURCH MUSIC. THE AMERICAN 
N Convecrrox, or ‘Songs of Sacred Praise,’— 
a new Singing Book, embracing an extensive collec- 
tion of Psalin and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sentences, 
Motetts and Anthems; among which are upwards of 
three bundred pieces entirely new in this country, to- 
gether with about one hundred standard tunes which 
are in constant use, and are deemed indispensable in 
every collection of Church Music claiming to be com- 
plete. Arranged and composed by Evwarp HamiL- 
TON, a 
This work has been examined by many Authors and 
Teachers of Music, who have expressed a high opin- 
ion of its musical character, and great confidence in its 
general introduction. 
Just published at 122 Washington st., b 
PHILLIPS & SA 


PSON. 
ted 


Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
shing, &c. : 
"The sabecriber is permitted to refer to the following 
entlemen:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis 
‘isher, W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, 
J. L. L. F. Warren and Henry Loring, Esqs., Drs. A. 
Ball, John Homans and J. V. C. Smith, and the Rev 


F. D. Huntington. 
aug23 tt CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 





OOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRA- 

RIES. CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington street, would invite the attention of Clergymen, 
Teachers and others, to their collection of Books for 
Sabbath School and Juvenile Libraries. 

During the past year they have been continually en- 
gaged in collecting and examining all the new publica- 
tions for the young, and having also been careful to ob- 

tain the opinion of Clergy men and others who have ex- 
amined mosg of them with a view to their fitness for 
our Sabbath School Libraries, they will be able to of- 
fer a list of Books which are known to be good. 
usual. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

je7 tf 118 Washington st. 
TQOOKS, CHEAP. At the Office of the Christian 

Register may be obtained, at very low prices, 
sundry books, more or less damaged by water at the 
late fire. Among them are the following: 
Ware on Christian Character. 

Do Memoirs of Priestley. 
Burnay’s Christian Doctrine. + 
Dewey’s Discourses. 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts. 
Greenwood’s Sermons. 
Follen’s Works. 





je7 





D. A liberal price will be given for the 

W pot back sanhare of the Christian Regi 

ter, to be left or sent to this Office. Any oral ie 

be desirable. Vol13,No 27; Vol14, Nos 3, ! m ’ 
8; Vol 16, No 23. dv 


I a MESS 
ORTRAIT OF REV. DR. GREENWOOD. 
A few proof copies from the beautiful steel engrav 
ing of Rev Dr Greenwood, for sale at Se a 
price by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 Sch -— ’ 


up stairs. PEPER a RTT: Leo 








N. B. Teachers and Choristers will be pi 
with a copy by calling as above. _ 
Boston, Nov 8, 1845. is&os8m 





Proverbial Philosophy, a book of T 
Arguments, 


thor of the ‘Crock of Gold,’ ete, 1: 
1 vol 12mo, pp 308. Cheap edition in cloth, 

For sale JAMES 
School street (up stairs.) 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.— 
hts and 


originally treated, by Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, Esq., MLA. of Christ Church, Oxford, au- 
Ist and 2d series; 


UNROE & CO., No. 2 
025 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


i ble terms and 
Sails made on the most reasonable ° 
dle in all respects at the shortest notice. 
is&os feb 18 


ge PT tora ESS 
DENTISTRY. 








OYES’S JOB. 


chiefly explanatory, by 
edition revised and corrected, 1 vol 12mo. 





! CO., 2 School st, up stairs. 


An Amended Version of the 
Book of Job, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Dr George R. Noyes; second 


Published and for sale by JAMES a liaaont 7 he 
n 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. ? 
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